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Methods of Dressing Hemp and Flax, by Bralle and La Forest. 
By M. le Cuev. Mascret, Consul of France. 


In the article on the Cultivation of Hemp, published in the 
last Number of the Farmer’s Magazine, we mentioned the work 
of M. Bralle, on the Culture and Manipulation of Hemp, as one 
of the best that had appeared in France. It was printed at the 
expense of Government, in 1802, (not in 1780, as stated by mis- 
take). We think it will be interesting to have a short account 
of his method for separating the outside bark from the fila- 
ments of the flax and hemp. A process so easy and economi- 
cal, deserves to be imitated, if it should answer, after having 
been submitted to the test of experience. It is to be wished 
the results should be published. 

It is asserted, that, by this method, hemp can be so prepar- 
ed as to be easily divested of its external bark, in the space of 
two hours, at all seasons, without its quality being at all im- 
paired. M. Bralle’s process is as follows: 

Water is heated in a vessel to the temperature of 192 to 200 
degrees of Fahrenheit. They mix with it a due proportion of 
soft soap, which is regulated by the weight of the hemp which 
is to be soaked. ‘They steep it in the boiling water, so that it 
may be covered with it; they close the set and remove the 
fire. The hemp is to be left thus during the space of two 
hours, before it is taken out. 

The weight of the soap required for a complete operation, 
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should be, compared to the weight of the dry hemp, as 1 to 48; 
and the weight of the hemp to that of the water, as 48 to 650. 
The same lie may be employed several times successively, pro- 
vided the proportion of water and soap previously absorbed is 
added. They afterwards untie and spread on the grass the 
bundles of hemp so prepared, before it is tench which 
whitens the filaments, and facilitates the separation of the out- 
side bark. 


We have had several opportunities of making extracts from 
the Journal d’ Agriculture du Département du Nord, published 
at Douai. We find, in the Number of that journal for the 
month of April last, an interesting account of a new method 
of dressing hemp and flax without water-rotting, invented, about 
three years ago, by M. La Forest, an agriculturist of the Dé- 
partement at Dordogne, who, during the course of his life, 
has made the culture and manipulation of flax and hemp his 
particular study. 

In his habitual and close examination of the nature and pro-~ 
perties of those two textile plants, the flax and the hemp, and 
likewise of the several manipulations resorted to, in order to fit 
them for the spindle and the loom, M. La Forest found out 
(which is supposed to have remained undiscovered till now) that 
both the external coat and the internal filaments of the stem, 
are bound by two different kinds of a gummy substance; that 
the external one, which binds the outward coat or straw, is se- 
parable and soluble in water ; that the other cannot be separated 
but in the form of dust, and is not soluble in water. The first 
he considers as a gum or rosin; to the second, which hecklers 
call oily essence or unctuous extract, he gives the more appro- 
priate name of gluten. This is perfectly insoluble, and is found 
still remaining in the last and oldest rags of linen cloth. 

It has been fully ascertained that the essential strength of the 
filaments, both of the flax and hemp, consists exclusively in this 
gluten; and that it has been erroneously ascribed to the gummy 
and mucilaginous substance, by which the external coat is bound. 
This discovery has thrown quite a new light on the principle. 
and process of what they call dégommage, ungumming. This 
operation has been generally performed, to this day, by steep- 
ing the bundles of hemp and flax in either running or stagnant 
water; but in the mistaken notion that the length and strength 
of the fibres depended greatly on a due proportion of the gummy 
substance being preserved, and that they may be impaired by 
a protracted steeping, this operation of water-rotting has. been 
always incompletely managed; and it could hardly be better con- 
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ducted, as too short a steeping was inefficient, and a protracted 
one deleterious. There was, besides, the deadly nuisance of 
poisoning the air and water. 

The several attempts made to substitute chemical or mechani~ 
cal processes, for the old one of water-rotting have uniformly 
failed, because they were generally impressed with the idea that 
they should leave the greatest possible proportion of the gum 
adhering to the filaments. Hence farmers reverted to their old 
method of steeping, fully convinced that no mechanical appara- 
tus could ever succeed, without the assistance of chemistry. 

Now that an important distinction has been made in the na- 
ture and essential properties of the gummy soluble substance, 
and the unalterable insoluble gluten, the essential point consists 
in oe the one from the other; dissolving the gum, and 
preserving the minutest particles of the gluten. The invaluable 
result has been obtained by M. La Forest’s discovery. 

We have no drawing of M. La Forest’s machine ; and what 
we know of its principle and mode of action, is, that it unites 
the several processes of the former method, or rather their 
combined effects; without any chemical operation ; without the 
use of water, or any system of wheels, or rollers of any kind, 
either plain or fluted. ‘The inventor calls his machine a rural 
mechanical break (une broie mécanique rurale) ; and so simple 
is its construction, that any intelligent farmer could make one 
for himself; it consists entirely of wood, and its price does not 
exceed 4J. 

A Committee of five members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, three of whom belonged to the Society for the En- 
couragement of National Industry, was directed to examine 
this machine, and to report on its principles and effects, after 
a series of experiments. It was tried, accordingly, during a 
whole month: the Committee made their Report on the 27th 
of June 1823; the statement and conclusions of which were so 
favourable, that M. La Forest was unanimously named a Cor- 
respondent Member of the Society. 

An association was formed for the purpose of propagating 
the use of that beneficial machine, and superseding the danger- 
ous practice of water-rotting.* At the head of the list is the 
name of the Duke of Orleans. Government was not backward — 
in encouraging a discovery, which seemed to secure to France 
the merit of having solved the highly interesting problem of 
the dressing of flax and hemp by a dry process. An exemp- 


* This association, under the title of The Sanitary Company against 
the practice of Water-rotting, is established at Paris, 1, Rue St Claude, 
au Marais. n 
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tion from the stamp-duty, besides other advantages, was grant- 
ed to the inventor. The public themselves, by far the most 
impartial and unexceptionable of juries, were enabled to judge 
of the effects at least of this machine. At the last exhibition 
of the produce of national industry in the Louvre, several bun- 
dles both of hemp and flax were produced, that had been dress- 
ed by the dry process of the mechanical break ; their external 
appearance excluded the possibility of deception and doubt. 
The whole length of each stalk was divided into three dis- 
tinct parts, from the root upwards. About five inches of the 
thickest part, from the root, had the rind untouched, and in its 
raw and natural state. The remainder of the stalk was divid- 
ed in two almost equal parts; one of which showed the prepa- 
ratory working of the break on the stems and the rind that sur- 
roundsthem. They were actually stript of their external coat, or 
straw, the minute fragments of which had been gathered, without 


any mixture of the fibres of flax or hemp: They were kept in a 
box. Nothing remained on the fibres but the thin internal coat- 
ing, in the shape of long narrow stripes, still bound together by 
their gum. The other and last part had these same filaments 
entirely divested of their gummy mucilaginous matter, and her- 
baceous pith, which had been put in another box. They were 


separated throughout the whole length, as they would have 
been by the finest heckle, showing their natural colour, and 
the whole of their pure vegetable gluten. They felt soft and 
silky to the hand, and required no other preparation to be ac- 
tually spun. 

The experienced agriculturists and manufacturers who have 
examined the specimens of flax and hemp prepared by the new 
process, agree in their opinions that the filaments of the stalk 
are entirely stript of their gum, without any alteration of their 
fibres ; and have somereet a greater degree of their strength 
and elasticity, than could ever be expected from the best 
managed water-rotting ;—that there is besides, in the whole 
preparation, a saving of at least two thirds of the ordinary ex- 
pense, independently of the fibres being fuller and longer, with 
a much less quantity of tow. 

It must not be forgotten that the external coat or straw, 
which, after water-rotting, could be only partially employed in 
the making of matches, Cus chiefly as fuel, may be easily, as it 
drops from the dry break, converted into a paste for the mak- 
ing of paper, as a substitute for rags; a dear article, the price 
of which is constantly on the increase. The experiment has 
been made; and the produce of this new material, it is said, 
may be compared to the finest specimens of Chinese paper. We 
hope to be able soon to procure some of those specimens, both 
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of the paper and of the stalk, showing the process of the new 
operation. 
Edinburgh, 17th July, 18265. 


Le Cuev. MAsc ier. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Price of Agricultural Produce, as affecting the Home and 
Foreign Trade. 


Lerrer VIII. 
Sir, 

How.EVver strong may be some other reasons in favour of the 
present Corn-law, I believe the question with respect to retaining 
it as it is, or altering it, will be determined, either for or against, 
by a reference to the price. On this practical and apparently very 
simple subject, I have remarked a very general misconception 
prevails. And in my last letter, I threatened to trouble you 
with a few useful truisms upon it. 

I am very well aware, sir, that the mention of the science of 
political economy in some companies, and those not of persons 
of small literary attainment, excitesa smile. And it will be un- 
usual, if we do not instantly hear, that not two of the teachers 
of it agree in any one thing; nay, not an individual of them 
even agrees with himself. Indeed if the cant phrase, mere hum- 
bug, is not sported by some one present, the economist may think 
himself well off. In fact, these people will not listen to any thing 
seriously urged on the subject. 

This, sir, I must say, is either folly, or affectation, or a mix- 
ture of both. I grant indeed, that this prejudice against statis- 
tical science in general, has risen from the unwarranted fancies, 
which have been generally denominated political economy. These 
were formed in France by Quesnay and his disciples, and were 
imported into this country by speculative theorists, who added 
to them other equally gross absurdities of their own. For these 
fanciful notions I entertain as sovereign a contempt as any of 
these scoffers at the science can. But does it follow, because 
certain persons who have attained to celebrity in the science, 
have created distinctions utterly unknown to nature and her laws, 
and have formed many ridiculous and inconsistent fancies, that 
nature has no regular process in the production of wealth; or 
that, in this case alone, which affects the happiness of men more 
universally and intimately than perhaps any other, she has no 
fixed principle or law, byt has left all to caprice and chance. 
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Nature is no such blunderer. Her principles in the production 
of wealth are clear, simple, and uniform. I hesitate not to affirm, 
that there is no science whatever, the principles of which aremore 
strictly demonstrable than the statistical. And for its import- 
ance, and the beneficial results of a correct knowledge of its 
principles, out of numberless cases we have only to refer to 
the question at issue. On the decision respecting the threaten- 
ed revision of the Corn-law, depends the comfort or distress of 
millions. 

But while some affect to treat the science with contempt, 
others carry their admiration of certain fancies, which they call 
the principles of political economy, to such a height, that they 
would sacrifice the interests and comforts of nations to them. 
I am far from meaning to say, that their object is the distress of 
these, but the contrary. They imagine that these fancies, if 
put in execution, would produce greater wealth and comfort 
than the present arrangements, which are founded on solid statis- 
tical principles. In this they are wrongheaded ; but who thinks 
himself wrongheaded ? And unless the friends of the cultivators 
bestir themselves, and they are supported by the more sober 
thinking portion of manufacturers and merchants, these theorists 
will succeed in carrying their erroneous notions into effect, to 
the ruin of the agricultural class, and the injury of all the rest 
of the community. 

These newfangled theorists at first talked very big. They 
delivered their shallow notions with all the decisiveness of the 
bench. They affected to treat the opposite opinions with the 

eatest contempt, as mere old prejudices, which must vanish 
instantly before the new light, which they told us with sicken- 
ing repetition, had broken in upon them. But by facts and strict 
reasoning we have, at least, considerably lowered their tone, if 
we have not convinced them, that they were substituting new 
prejudices and fancies for solid primciples. We have shown 
them, that they very partially and imperfectly understood the 
subject on which they affected to enlighten the nation. They 
have not found it convenient to meet directly the reasonings on 
the part of the agriculturists. They have shrunk from that 
difficult task, and endeavoured to evade us by romancing instead 
of reasoning, and by entertaining us with insinuations and fancies 
instead of facts. Some of them may still cherish their former 
ideas in their new light extravagance, but the views of the most 
influential men among them seem to be moderated. ‘ These mo- 
derated views, however, though less extravagant, are still dan- 
gerous. 

The agriculturists have every thing to hope from sound sta- 
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tistical principles, and every thing to fear from the fancies, 
which these theorists, in the style of the day, call political eco- 
nomy. It behoves them and their friends, on the question at 
present at issue, which affects their interests so deeply, and 
which is a question of opinion, and will be decided by the pre- 
vailing statistical views, to make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the former. They will find these sound princi- 
ples render their case so clear, and their claim, in the present 
circumstances of Britain, to a protecting average, so just and 
satisfactory, that they have only to urge them to the sober ma- 
nufacturers and mechanics in their respective neighbourhoods, 
to convince them that the present Corn-law is as advantageous 
to them, and the rest of the community, as to the cultivators 
themselves: that it is equally calculated to increase trade at 
home, and with our foreign customers; and that to substitute 
a mere protecting duty in its room, while it distressed the cul- 
tivator, would greatly injure themselves, and would diminish 
both the home and foreign trade. 

Nor is there any real difficulty on the subject. It is the 
mysterious fancies of our economists, which frighten and puzzle 
practical men. There is nothing but what is simple and easy, 
and even obvious, when pointed out, in the principles or fun- 
damental laws of the real science. I will venture to affirm, 
that any farmer or manufacturer who attends to these topics, 
or reads your Magazine, may make himself master of these 
fundamental laws in half an hour; and a little attention will 
enable him to apply them to the cases that arise. It will be 
found that they are all resolvable into price, its causes and ef- 
fects. In reality, they may be stated to be truisms, and have 
to do with Cocker, and addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and the rule of three, and not with metaphysics, subtle dis- 
tinctions, or occult qualities. 

As they are intimately connected with the great question at 
issue, and as people are disposed to pay more attention to what 
concerns their own occupation, than to what merely applies 
generally, I shall give a brief view of them, as connected with 
agricultural income in particular. But they will be found 
equally to. apply to manufactures, and to all other branches of 
the general supply. 

It is of great importance, in a practical consideration of the 
great system of nature in the production of income and wealth, 
to keep in mind the grand truth, that it is an increase of em~ 
ployment, and an improvement in prices, which alike add to na- 
tional, and to individual, and class wealth. Employment and 
good prices form the practical object of every individual in his 
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line; and whatever standards or criterions fancy-statistical sys- 
tems may propose, they form the grand standard or criterion 
by which the sound statistician estimates the progress of a 


class or a nation in wealth, and the comforts which wealth af- 
fords. 


The Reproducing Principle. 


The first, or reproducing principle, or what is income to one, 
is the immediate source of employment and income to others, whe- 
ther we speak of the ploughman, the farmer, or the landowner, 
is a downright truism. 

If the ploughman obtains 30/. a year, the farmer 400/., and 
the landowner 4000/., each of them will reproduce employment 
to that amount, either by purchasing the various articles of 
housekeeping, &c. or by saving part, and investing this as ca- 
pital. In the first case, the employment is given to one set of 
suppliers, and through them, in the circle, to others: and in 
the second, by means of the capital, it is given to another set, 
and through them, in the circle, to others in like manner; but, 
in both cases, employment, and, of course, the means of in- 
come, are afforded to others. 

Now, it is perfectly evident, it is an arithmetical fact, that the 
quantity of employment, in the first instance, depends entirely 
on the amount of the income of the ploughman, the farmer, 
and the landowner ; and it is as strict an arithmetical fact, that 
this income depends entirely on the price actually paid. If, 
by any results arising out of the operation of the 3d and 5th 
principles, as we shall see, this price is reduced, to the same 
amount will their incomes be reduced, and the quantity of em- 
ployment and income which they can aiford to others be dimi- 
nished. In this class, the farmer’s income is regulated imme- 
diately oy the actual prices of his produce. From his circum- 
stances, he might be constrained to give the same wages to the 
ploughman, and the same rent to the landowner, as before, for 
some time: But then it is clear, that his power to supply em- 
ployment to others, on the whole, must be reduced to the full 
amount of the difference created by the fall in price. 


The Charging Principle. 


The second, or charging principle, is also a truism. It is 
perfectly evident, that the ploughman and the farmer, in 
order to procure what they want, must charge upon their cus- 
tomers, or the persons employing them, or to whom they sell, a 
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price sufficient to pay the actual expenses which they incur in their 
respective lines, and something additional by way of profit. How 
else can they obtain the means of producing, or of housekeep- 
ing, &c. In fact, they cannot otherwise go on in their lines. 
They must become paupers or bankrupts. ‘The landowner al- 
so, in order to procure the means of living, must make a charge 
for the land which he hires to the farmer. 

Now, it is a mathematical fact, that the charges which they 
make must be regulated by the prices of the other classes whom 
they employ. If they cannot make a charge equivalent to the 
amount of the charges made by others upon them, instead of 
procuring an income, they will lose by the articles which they 
sell, ‘and either be driven by distress out of their line, or redu- 
ced to bankruptcy. 

Connected with this principle, there are two others in con- 
stant operation, though they seem in general to be entirely 
overlooked, or unattended to by our economists of the unpro- 
ductive side. In the development of the productive system of 
nature, I have called these the Countercharging, and Uncharging 
or Decharging Principles. 

When a rise in the prices of others, as in the case of some 
article of raw materials, a new tax, higher wages, or when the 
circumstances of population make a better style of living com- 


mon, the farmer, for example, must either countercharge to 
meet this rise, or make an addition to his own prices equal to 
it, or, with respect to himself, he must lose, and, with respect 
to others, he cannot give the usual quantum of employment. 

If, again, the prices of some other class fall, or if a tax be 
taken off, the competition to obtain a sale soon makes him, like 
others, uncharge or decharge to the amount of the fall, but ge- 


nerally more. Thus his rates of price, on the average, sink to 
the level of the depressed rates of others. In the case of con- 
siderable stagnation, or over-supply, the decharging generally 
reaches to a most distressing degree, and tends to render all 
poorer than before. Your readers will all recollect too well 
instances of this kind, to require pointing them out in detail. 
But I cannot here refrain from quoting the facts alluded to by 
your valuable correspondent, the Reporter of Forfarshire, in 
your last Magazine, p. 242. “ When land produce was at its 
lowest ebb of depression, many operative tradesmen and la- 
bourers in our towns were purchasing oatmeal by pounds and 
ounces; and they were neyer known to purchase less than a 
peck at a time when meal was at its highest price. Since our 
farmers began to receive something approaching to remunerat- 
ing prices, every hand that is willing to work is employed, and 
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all classes and descriptions of persons in our district are con- 
tented and happy.” 


The Employment-augmenting Principle. 


The third principle, or law of circulation, or the class-varying 
or employment-augmenting principle, is what most eminently 
distinguishes the productive system. Indeed, the economists 
have not merely overlooked this ; but their theory is built on a 
proposition implying that directly the contrary is true. And 
yet this principle, or the more varied the classes of a community 
are, and the more they draw from one another, the richer are 
they all, is also an arithmetical truth. 

Whether, for illustration, we take a population consisting of 
a thousand, a million, a hundred millions, we shall find that it 
equally holds. Ifa new class of suppliers is produced, by a de- 
mand for some additional article (it matters not of what de- 
scription) among a thousand persons, it is perfectly evident, 
that whether the supply of this article employ one or ten per- 
sons, or any other number, that it draws from the other classes 
the number of hands required. The result of this is, that the 
former being fewer, and having the same demand to supply as 
before, (but, with few exceptions, even this demand in the case 
of a really additional article, is augmented), there will be a 
greater average quantity of employment divided among them, 
as the new class become demanders instead of suppliers, with 
respect to their lines. ‘Thus the average income, even at the 
old rate of price, must be increased; but the augmentation in 
the demand tends to raise the price also; and the general re- 
sult is an increase of income, arising from more employment 
and a better price combined. To meet the charge for the new 
article, the countercharging principle operates, and, by means 
of the greater quantity of employment, with full success. The 
same result takes place when the population uses any of the 
old articles more extensively. All this is the arithmetical ratio 
of more giving more. 

On the other hand, the reverse is the fact, when, from cer- 
tain circumstances, population is deprived of the demand for 
some articles by means of a change from peace to war, or from 
war to peace, or from the effect of stagnation or over-supply. 
The decharging principle now operates with its depressive and 
impoverishing influence. Here is the ratio of less giving less. 

It is by this glorious principle of nature that she provides so 
amply for the comfort of her sons, and the more amply, the more 
numerous they become. Yor the more dense they become in 
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town masses, the more varied become their wants. Of course, 
the greater must be the quantum of employment, and the better 
the prices. 

It is by the same principle, that she renders all classes the 
friends of one another, though unfortunately our merchants, 
manufacturers and cultivators, &c. from the old prejudices, a- 
rising out of ignorance of this divine principle, look upon their 
respective interests as hostile to one another. Yet it is quite 
evident, that what benefits one class of suppliers, must bene- 
fit the others, by rendering the former better customers to 
them. 

It also annihilates at once all the various systems of econo- 
mism: for they are all founded on the natural unproductive- 
ness of some classes. But according to this principle, the re- 
ality of which, when pointed out, must appear incontestable, 
every additional class must make the others richer. It di- 
minishes the number of the suppliers, while it even increases 
the demand. A greater quantum of the demand, in other 
words more employment, must necessarily be shared among the 
old classes, and, on the average, at better prices. 

At the same time, it completely explains what seems so 
paradoxical in theory, and yet is so true in fact, as all your 
readers know, that the greater the amount of articles used by a 
population, and of course, the greater the amount the indivi- 
duals of it pay, the richer, and the fewer the articles they use, 
and the less they pay, the poorer they are all. 

It is always particularly satisfactory to have the illustrations 
of principles by practical men, drawn from the circumstances 
around them. I must, therefore, crave permission here to call 
the attention of your readers once more to the following pas- 
sage from the very sensible paper of the Glasgow Herald, in- 
serted in your last (p. 191), in which, most probably without 
any theoretical intention, is found a practical elucidation of this 
principle, well worth considering by manufacturers whether of 
the North or South. ‘ What is to become of all the farmers 
of those inferior soils, with their country tradesmen and la- 
bourers, in the event of such soils being abandoned? They 
will have nothing else for it but to flock into towns, and turn 
their hands to any kind of employment that will give them a 
livelihood ; and as the different operations in the cotton manu- 
facture are more easily acquired than most others, the greater 
proportion of them will turn cotton-spinners and weavers. 
This gives a double cut. Those persons have not only ceased to 
be customers, but they have also become rivals. And such might 
be the influx of new hands, that even with an increased foreign 
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5 


demand, the weaving trade, already much too low, would be 
depressed almost to the starving point. ” 


The Regulating Power of the Demand. 


The fourth principle, or law of circulation, which is found in 
the regulating power of the demand, in the apportioning of the 
supply, and arranging the distribution of the classes, is also a 
truism, and will not be disputed by any one. It accomplishes 
its purpose by means of the rising and falling of price. . When 
the rate of price is high in any line, it promotes the increase of 
the supply, and attracts new hands to this branch. But when 
it is low, it tends to check and diminish the supply, and to 
prevent any new hands from joining the line, and, when per- 
manently low, to force some of the old hands into other 
lines, 


The Regulation of Price. 


What I have called the fifth principle, or law of circulation, 
is so intimately connected with the fourth, that it may be consider- 
ed as involved in it. 

That the quantum of chargeability, or of actual price, depends 
essentially on the relative state of the demand and supply, is a fact 
quite notorious to all who pay attention to what is going on a- 
round them with respect to buying and selling. Indeed, it is 
not only well known, but it is beginning to be expressly at- 
tended to, and acted upon more than formerly by our various 
suppliers, And it is of vast importance that they should re- 
gulate their produce by it, as much as is practicable in their re- 
spective circumstances, 

The quantum of the effect on price produced by this law in 
nature is, however, very uncertain, as it operates at least as 
much by means of the fears, hopes, fancies and speculations of 
the buyers and sellers, as by their sober calculations. An in- 
definite quantity of produce, therefore, will have a greater effect 
in raising or depressing price, than a much larger one which is 
actually known. But though the quantum of effect be difficult 
to ascertain in consequence of the influence of fancy and spe- 
culation, as well as the general uncertainty respecting the quan- 
tity of over or under-supply, yet the principle is uniform in its 
operation. And the fall or rise will be pretty much according 
to the supposed quantum of excess or deficiency. 

When the demand and supply of any article are nearly 
equalized, or supposed to be equalized, the price will be at a 
fair average remunerating rate. Wher the demand exceeds, 
or is supposed to exceed the supply, the price will rise above that 
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rate, and when the supply is greater, or is supposed to be greater 
than the usual demand, the price will fall below it. But, with 
respect to the two latter cases, it is unquestionably a fact, (and 
a fact which it is of the greatest importance to dealers to be fully 
aware of), that the amount of the rise or fall in price is by no 
means equal even to the exact supposed amount of deficiency or 
excess in the supply. On the average, from the doubts, hopes, 
fears, and fancies of dealers being more strongly worked upon, 
and from speculation being more busy, the greater the amount 
of deficiency or excess, real or supposed, the quantum of the 
rise or fall increases in a still greater proportion. 

These last statistical truths are of the greatest practical im- 
portance to dealers in all lines, but to none more than to the 
suppliers of agricultural produce, especially corn, from the ex- 
traordinary sensibility of that article as to price. The 5th prin- 
ciple of circulation in all its bearings should be constantly in 
their minds. And I am much pleased to perceive that of late it 
is gaining more attention, both theoretical and practical. 

These principles or laws * constitute the foundations of all 
sound statistical science. And, I conceive, I was warranted in 
saying that every person who attends to these subjects, may 
make himself, in a very short time, master of them with ease; 
and he will then find that they solve all the phenomena of sta- 
tistics. The other inferior principles or laws are branches or 
modifications of these, and either directly or indirectly arise out 
of them. And he who will only bear them in mind, and accus- 
tom himself to apply them to the circumstances around him, will 
perceive with pleasure that the results in real life, however fluc- 
tuating and various in themselves, and however confused, con- 
tradictory and unexplainable they are, without a reference to 
these, or upon our economistical system, are clear, consistent, 
natural and necessary. ‘To use such an expression, he will find 
them mathematically correct ; and, with respect to the particular 
case for which they have been introduced here, or the claims 
of the British and Irish cultivators, he will also find, that, ac- 
cording to those laws or principles, these claims are founded 
upon a rock which cannot be shaken. 


* It scarcely need be observed, that they are checked or promoted 
by temporary or local circumstances, which in this brief general view 
of them it has not been considered necessary to specify. In certain 
combinations of counteracting circumstances, they may even be com- 
pletely neutralized or suspended ; but, in all ordinary cases, they are 
in effective operation. 
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The Depression of the Prices of Agricultural Produce must dimi- 
nish both the Home and Foreign Trade. 


In discussing the question respecting our Corn-law, I have 
paid particular attention to price; but not, as I have already ob- 
served, because I think the reasons for it drawn from other to- 
pics of little weight. Some of them I consider very strong, and 
going far to decide the question. But it is the price of British 
corn compared with that of our Continental neighbours, which 
makes so many of our merchants, manufacturers and others, un- 
friendly to our Corn-law. They reckon its effect on price un- 
friendly to trade. 

There are some who endeavour to persuade us, that, some- 
how or other, even without a Corn-law, the price of British corn 
would be pretty much the same as at present. Were this likely 
to be the fact, what pretence can there be for disheartening and 
disquieting the cultivator by meddling with the Corn-!aw at all ? 
He thinks it efficient, and these persons consider it as having 
little or no effect at all. Why then not let him enjoy his 
harmless dream? But to suppose, in the present state of the 
supply of corn throughout Europe, and of so large a portion of 
population in some of the States, having to trust for employment 
almost entirely to agriculture, in consequence of the small pro- 
gress which they have made in manufactures, the price of Bri- 
tish corn would not be greatly depressed, is really mere dream- 
ing against the clearest facts and the soundest principles. It 
will scarcely meet with any attention from practical and well- 
informed men. But our merchants and manufacturers very pro- 
perly raise their argument, such as it is, upon the opposite effect. 
They think, and they think justly, that if our Corn-law, founded 
on a protecting average were rescinded, the price of British 
corn, would fall nearly to the average rate of the Continental. 
And they imagine, that this depression of the British farmer’s 
prices would be advantageous to trade, particularly the foreign. 
They therefore boldly say, they wish to have the Corn-law 
altered, in order to have corn lowered in price. This I believe 
to be the real reason of the opposition to the present British 
Corn-law among nearly all its opponents. And if this danger- 
ous change be effected, it will be with the view of lowering the 
price of corn. 

It is on this popular ground I have already openly met 
these opponents, and I am ready to meet them again. I grant 
them, that the removal of the Corn-law would instantly reduce 
the price of corn, and most probably to a much greater amount. 
than they contemplate. But, though bread would be at a lower 
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price, I deny that it would be so cheap as at present; and, in- 
stead of increasing either the home or the foreign trade, I con- 
tend that this fall would greatly diminish both. 

With respect to the paradox of lower priced bread not being 
so cheap, I may hereafter take occasion to give a fuller expla- 
nation. I shall merely observe here, that, from the operation 
of the decharging principle, the bread buyers would soon find 
their prices or income so much reduced, that they would, much 
to their regret, allow that the lower-priced loaf was compara- 
tively much. dearer than at present. For this I beg leave to 
refer our operatives in the cotton and other lines, to their own 
experience in the years 1822 and 1825; and to call the atten- 
tion of those manufacturers and merchants, who read your Ma- 
gazine to the — which I have quoted in this letter from 
the able Reporter for Forfarshire. 

And that this lowering the price of corn would greatly dimi- 
nish both the home and foreign trade, I appeal to the same two 
years 1822 and 1825. I beg to refer your readers to the ex- 
planation of the process given in your Magazine for February 
last, under the titles III. and IV., or the Corn-laws, as af- 
fecting the home and foreign trade, p. 16—21. I appeal also 
to the first principle of circulation, and ask both manufacturers 
and merchants, in the name of Cocker, how the cultivating class, 
with an income reduced from 100 millions to 80, or, more pro- 
bably, to '70 millions, could give the same amount of employ- 
ment, and the means of income to them and the other classes, as 
before ? Or, if that employment would not fall off, to the amount 
of the depression, or 20 or 30 millions ? I ask also whether that 
branch of the 2d or charging principle, called the decharging, 
would not make dreadful havock in the prices of most of their 
own lines, in consequence of this fall? And whether the 5th 
principle would not be called destructively into action on its de- 
pressing side, by producing a general stagnation from a general 
over-supply ? 

But then, says our economist, the foreign trade would be so 
increased on account of the cheapness of the various articles, 
that it would more than make up for the depression in the home 
market. I fear, however, that this is as directly in the teeth of 
Cocker,—who is a writer worthy of all credit from dealers,— 
and of the truism contained in the first principle of circulation, 
as that the cultivating class could give as much employment, 
with 70 millions as with 100. 

Were even the foreign trade to increase, the idea, that so 
great a loss on perhaps four-fifths of our trade, could be made 
up by some increase in the one-fifth of it (which the foreign may 
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bear to the home) is extravagant. But I go farther; I contend, 
that far from an increase in the foreign trade taking place from 
such a cause, it would fall off in a somewhat similar degree. 

Our Economists unfortunately in this, as in many other cases, 
attend to one side only. ‘The lower they sell, they think they 
will sell the more. ‘This may partially be the case, but how 
can it be so generally? ‘They forget the material point, that in 
dealing abroad as well as at home, in order to be able to sell to 
these customers, they must be able to buy from these customers. 
Now with such a diminished demand at home, how can the mer- 
chant buy the usual quantity of cotton, wool, silk, flax, timber, 
sugar, tea, &c.? He would find to his cost, that his customers’ 
means of purchasing were as much reduced as his own; that 
the diminution of his demand on them for their articles pro- 
duced a similar diminution of their demand for his. 

There are some popular misconceptions respecting price, 
which it will be useful to remove, in order to have a clear and 
correct view of the great question in agitation; but as I have 
again encroached, I must take up these in my next. 


te 


I am much pleased to think, that though theoretical fancies 
still keep possession of the minds of many, and among those, 
some have: influence both in politics and statistical science, the 
principles of sound and practical statistics are slowly, and, as 
it were, silently making their way in spite of the combination of 
theorists to keep them from public notice. But facts in all the 
changes of circumstances are so completely in their favour, that 
no combination, even aided by popular prejudices, can, in an 
inquiring age like this, either prevent them from ultimately 
commanding attention, or from being ultimately received. As 
so much of the comfort of the community depends on sound 
practical principles, it behoves practical men to come forward 
with their facts, and bya joint effort destroy the combination of 
theorists, who, by their mysterious jargon, have been too suc- 
cessful in awing such men into timid silence. When theorists 
league in favour of their dangerous systems, practical men 
should join to counteract them, and to support those who dare 
to detect their errors and to advocate solid principles. They 
should speak out, and insist that the comfort of millions ought 
not to be put to hazard to please some fanciful self-opinionated 
theorists, who seem to reckon the interests of mankind of infe- 
rior consideration to putting their favourite theoritical whims in 
practice. 

Your last Number contains some papers on the very impor- 
tant question respecting our Corn-law of 1822, which are cal- 
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culated to be beneficial not only to the cultivators, but the 
community at large. They do credit to the authors. ‘Though 
the observations on a free trade in corn are not quite free 
from economistical fancy, there are several of them worthy of 
serious attention. ‘There is much sound sense in the speech 
of Mr Gibson Craig. And the reasonings in the quotation 
from the Glasgow Herald are entitled to attention, not only for 
their own quality, but for the quarter, which is almost entirely 
a manufacturing district, from which they come. ‘lhe practi- 
cal remarks of the Reporters for Forfarshire and Yorkshire are 
excellent, * and the facts which they state form strong argu- 
ments against any change. 

- The anecdotes which the former gives us of the spirit of the 
manufacturers and merchants in his neighbourhood, with re- 
spect to their own interests and the interests of the farmers, are 
far from being unusual in any neighbourhood; but they are 
very edifying on the question, whether merchants and manu- 
facturers are to have the power granted them of being the re- 
gulators of the supply and prices of corn. — I beg leave to call 
the attention of these gentlemen, and of all the friends of the 
British and Irish cultivators, to the important fact which I stat- 
ed in my last Letter, p. 165. They should bear constantly in 
mind, that the manufacturers of Britain, by means of their ca- 
pital, their machinery, and other advantages, possess an undi- 
vided monopoly for their productions in the British market, and 
something not much short of this in some foreign markets ; 
while our cultivators only ask for protection in their own mar- 
ket, to a rate of price which will merely remunerate them for 
the prices which they have to pay to the various classes whony 
they employ. 

Camden Town, 15th July, 1825. Simon Gray. 


* I would have your Reporters to state the facts around them 
connected with statistical questions in agitation, and their opinions 
on them, without hesitation. Practical men have been awed into an 
injurious timidity, by the mysterious and oracular manner in which 
economists promulgate their dogmas. They dare not think for 
themselves, or, at least, declare what appears to them to be sound 
deductions from what is going on around them, because these do not 
happen to coincide with the decisions of the oracles. They seem, 
in general, to entertain a suspicion, that what contradicts these, hows 
ever plain and correct it appears to be to them, must be wrong; and 
that its appearing to be right to them, must arise from their own ig- 
norance or unacquaintance with the science. By this means have 
our fancy dogmas on mere practical questions been so long allowed 
to triumph. 

VOL. XxIvy, NO. 103. S 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Mr Finlayson’s Patent Plough. 


Sir, 

Havin lately seen several observations on Mr Finlay- 
son’s newly invented agricultural implements, I beg leave to 
state to the public a few tacts respecting the plough ; as I have 
only seen a drawing of the harrow, of it I can say but little. 

About nineteen years ago, I attempted to plough a field of 
waste land, but, having neither experience nor proper imple- 
ments, was beat off altogether. In the year following, after se- 
veral fruitless attempts, I succeeded in ploughing, in a very im-: 

erfect manner, a field of seven acres, at the rate of nearly 
half an acre in a day, with three horses to the plough, a plough- 
man, a driver, a spademan, and myself as a common assistant. 

By improvements, gradually introduced during a period of 
twelve years, 1 had been enabled to By aside the third horse 
and driver; but the speed of the team was considerably lessen- 
ed; so that two men and two horses, at am average, turned 
over about sixty falls, or one-third of an acre in a day,—when, 
the rid plough all at once made its appearance, by the use of 
which the spademan is laid aside altogether; and with the 
greatest ease, both to ploughman and horses, three roods 
ploughed in a day, in a much superior manner. To draw a 
comparative state of the expense of ploughing an acre of land 
with the rid or patent plough, and those formerly in use, the 


account would stand thus: 
Common Plough. 


3 days of 2 horses, at 4s. each ° 
3 days of 2 men, at 2s. each 


Patent Plough. 


1} day of 2 horses, at 4s. each 
14 day of 1 man, at 2s. - 
012 6 


Balance in favour of the Patent Plough - nT ee ¢ 


To account for this apparently extraordinary difference to 
such of your readers as are unacquainted with plougning waste 
land, 1 may state, that the great difficulty in ploughing it with 
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ploughs formerly in use, arose from the roots of the eriophora, 
provincially called set, sticking on the edges of the coulter and 
share, like a handful of tow or oakum, so that the horses were 
very often to set back, and the plough to turn out and clean ; 
and when again set in, would perhaps not have proceeded three 
yards till it was as bad as ever; this, besides the waste of power, 
greatly retarded the progress of the team; and the only means 
we then knew of for getting rid of the stoppages, was to keep 
the edges of the coulter and share very blunt, so that they 

might slip the ket ; and thus we were obliged to tear the fur- 
row-slice, instead of cutting it. But in the patent plough the 
cutting edges are kept as sharp as can be done with a file; and 
from their length, and the oblique angle which they present to 
the resisting force, completely cut, where the resistance is great 
enough; and where the moss is too soft to give sufficient re- 
sistance for a cut, any Ket slips easily off, so as never to be any 
impediment to the progress of the ‘plough. Besides the stop- 
pages from ket on the cutting surfaces of the irons, there were 
a great many from this and other vegetable matter that slipped 
from the edge of the coulter, and lodged in the acute angle 
which it formed with the beam; which is completely obviated 
by the rise and curve in the beam of the patent plough. Many 
of these properties of the patent plough have, since its inven- 
tion, been transferred to the common plough ; but this, instead 
of lessening the value of Mr Finlayson’s invention to the pub- 
lic, greatly increaseth it. 

As perhaps no private individual has received so much bene- 
fit from the invention of the patent plough as I have, after 
five years’ experience of its utility, I deem it a duty I owe the 
public thus to state its advantages. I am, &c. 

Lightshaw, \\th May, 1825. Jas. W. Murray. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


- On the Abolition of the Corn-Laws. 


Aut the obstacles to the abolition of the Corn-laws would 
be removed, if fixed incomes were converted into variable 
ones,—if all the incomes arising from the rent of land, from 
the interest of money, or from the payment of public or private 
salaries, were made to rise or fall according to the wages of 
agricultural labour. 


S2 
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1. Such incomes would be always of the same value relative- 
ly to one another. They all rise or fall, according to the same 
rule. 

2. They would always be of the same value relatively to 
agricultural labour, and of nearly the same value relatively to 
other labour. The value of agricultural labour relatively to 
other kinds of labour, is more likely to rise than to fall, 
monied incomes will rise with it.—and a permanent benefit to 
the holders of these incomes will thus arise out of a temporary, 
or rather (as will appear afterwards) an imaginary injury. * 

When the harvest is more abundant than usual, the value of 
labour rises relatively to land produce; when the harvest is 
less abundant, it falls. A labour-rent, thetefore, is equivalent 
to a grain-rent, limited by a maximum and minimum. 

3. They would be always of nearly the same value relatively 
to commodities. The price of agricultural labour, and of agri- 
cultural produce, must rise or fall simultaneously, and almost 
equally,—because the price which the farmer is able to pay for 
labour, depends on the price which he is able to obtain for 
produce. And a fall in the price of agricultural labour, and of 
agricultural produce, must lower proportionally the natural or 
permanent price of all other commodities, by lessening the cost 
of production. 

t is equally evident, that, if all fixed incomes be reduced 
proportionally with wages, the prices of all commodities must 
fall in nearly the same proportion, because the demand will be 
diminished. When agricultural wages and fixed incomes rise, 
the contrary effects will follow. Prices will rise, because there 
will be a greater cost of production, a greater demand for all 
commodities, and no counteracting cause which I can dis- 
cover. fF 


* Ifa certain number of agricultural labourers were instructed in 
some manufacture, and a certain number of manufacturers were in- 
structed in agriculture, the circulation of labour would be facilitated, 
-and the relative value of the different kinds of labour would be al- 
most always the same. 

+ ‘ Some differences of opinion have lately taken place respecting 
* the theory of prices,—whether prices are regulated by the cost of 
* production or by demand? Something analogous to this would 
* be the question, whether the level of the sea is.regulated by the 
‘ winds, or by gravitation? Cost of production must be deemed 
‘ the fundamental regulator of prices, disturbed indeed incessantly 
‘ within certain bounds, but never beyond them, by demand. ’— 
Simond’s Travels in Switzerland, vol. i. p. 97. No other regulator of 
prices has ever been assigned, or appears to exist. 
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4. Fixed incomes will, therefore, be of the same yalue re/a- 
tively to the incomes arising from manufacture or commerce. 
Whatever changes the price of all commodities, must change 
the nominal value of all accumulations realized in commodities, 
i. e. of all capitals,—must change the nominal value of all the 
profits arising from these capitals, and the nominal wages of all 
the labour which they employ and maintain. Fixed incomes 
will, therefore, be always of the same value, or nearly so, rela- 
tively to those variable incomes that arise from capital or in- 
dustry, employed in manufactures or trade. 

5. They will also retain their value relatively to professional 
incomes, or to those that arise from intellectual industry or ca- 
pital,—the incomes of the lawyer, physician, author, &c. It is 
evident that the effectual demand for professional services must 
rise or fall with the effectual demand for other commodities. 

All incomes will, therefore, rise or fall proportionally; and 
the freedom of trade may encourage the peadlietiea, increase 
the supply, and lower the price of produce in any degree, with- 
out making any material change in the distribution of wealth. 
Whenever the incomes arising from industry, from capital, or 
from professional qualifications, fall by nature, those arising 
from land or from money,—from the payment of debts or sala- 
ries, public or private,—will fall by law or by consent of the 
parties ; and the variation in the latter will be as nearly as pos- 
sible equal to the variation in the former. Agricultural labour 
will rise in relative value, but it will not rise suddenly, as cur- 
rency sometimes does ;*—no sudden evils can occur, and all 
gradual evils will admit (as I will afterwards prove) of a very 
easy and effectual remedy. 

In whatever degree a free trade in corn would lower the price 
of land produce, in the same degree would it lower the price 
of agricultural labour, because it would lessen the farmer’s abi- 
lity to pay. Rents and taxes would fall proportionally with 
wages ; and prices would fall proportionally with rents, taxes, 
and wages. In short, an universal reduction of incomes would 
be accompanied with an universal and proportional fall in 
prices; and the evils produced by the one would be exactly de- 
stroyed by the other. 


* Changes in the value of currency will occur more frequently 
and more suddenly than they have hitherto done, because all the ac- 
tivity and intercourse that exists in human nature will be transferred 
from war to commerce. Wealth will be more suddenly produced in’ 
favourable circumstances, and more suddenly destroyed in unfavour- 
able ones. 
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Fixed and variable incomes naturally find their level; and 
neither of them can rise or fall, without a proportional change 
in the other. If fixed incomes rise, prices will rise in the same 
degree, and if prices rise, variable incomes must rise. If fixed 
incomes fall, prices and variable incomes must fall in the same 
degree. If variable incomes rise in relative value (which is in- 
dicated by 4 rise in the rate of profit), * the industry and eco- 
nomy by which wealth is produced are more liberally rewarded, 
and therefore more powerfully excited; the supply of capital, 
of productive labour, and of all the commodities produced by 
them, becomes greater ;—prices fall;—the value of fixed in- 
comes rises relatively to commodities, and becomes just the 
same as before, relatively to variable incomes. If variabie in- 
comes fall in relative value, the contrary effects follow,—prices 
rise partly by decrease in the supply of commodities, partly by 
increase in the demand for them ;—and the relative value of 
incomes thus finds its level. In order, however, that incomes 
may find their level, rents and debts must be punctually and 
equitably paid ; and we know that this is impossible, so long as 
their nominal amount is fixed, and the relative value of money 
is variable. [t is necessary either to fix the value of money, 
or to unfix the nominal value of incomes paid in money ; and, 
the first alternative being impossible, the second is evidently 
necessary. 

It may be objected, 

1. That a fall in agricultural wages and rents must lower the 
prices of commodities ; that a fall in prices must lower the rate 
of profit; and that a fall in profit must lower the rate of inte- 
rest; and must thereby reduce all incomes arising from inte- 
rest of money. What necessity, therefore, for a law reducing 
the principal of debts, when nature has provided ior the relief 
of the debtor by reducing the interest ? 

I answer—that a fall in the prices of commodities does not 
lower the rate of profil, but reduces the nomial capitals them- 
selves ; and that it is not therefore by a fall in the rate of inte- 
rest, but by a proportional reduction of the nominal debts them- 
selves, that fixed and variable incomes can be re-adjusted to 
one another. (‘There will be no reduction either of read capi- 
tals or of real debts ;—all parties will gain by the greater value 
of their money what they will lose in its quantity). It is evi- 


* The relative value of fixed and variable incomes depends on the 
* causes that influence the rate of profit ; and. no change can be made 
on it by a rise or fall in the nominal value of ciiher, so long as the 
eauses that influence profit continue tu operate in the same way, 
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dent that there will be no injustice in this measure, if the con- 
sent of the parties be obtained; and there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining their consent, if the subject were properly 
explained, and if it were distinctly stated that the Corn-laws 
could not be abolished in any other way; that an unmodified 
abolition of these laws would be an act of injustice without 
necessity, ruinous to the most powerful interest in the coun- 
try,—and consequently impossible, both morally and _politi- 
cally.* The parties will thus be obliged to compare the evils 
arising out of the Cor:-laws, with the evils arising out of the 
conversion of all fixed incomes into variable ones; and they 
will soon discover that the former are real evils, and the latter 
only apparent. If the holders of fixed incomes should receive 
a small injury by the reduction of their incomes when prices 
fall, they will receive a proportional benefit by the augmenta- 
tion of their incomes when prices rise. That a general rise in 
~~ is an event which will necessarily, though not immediate- 

, follow an abolition of commercial restrictions, will be proved 
in the sequel. 

2. It may also be objected, that this measure, however equit- 
able in its immediate operation,’ will, by its ultimate operation, 
raise the nominal value of fixed incomes too high, and will be- 
come not only inequitable, but (perhaps) impracticable. 


If the agricultural labourers become more provident, the 


* If the price of corn in other countries should rise nearly to the 
level which it has attained in this, an unmodified abolition of the 
Corn-laws would be less injurious in its consequences, but it would 
be as unjust in its principle. And when the principle is morally 
wrong, the exact degree of political evil ought never to be a subject 
of calculation at all. The nation that deliberates in such circum- 
stances is lost. If fixed incomes were converted into variable ones, 
with the consent of those who hold them, there would be no injury, 
and therefore no injustice in abolishing the Corn-laws, or any other 
commercial restrictions. And when we ean attain to our object 
without any injury at all, I conceive that the infliction of a small in- 
jury on the landholders would be as unjust and as unnatural an ac- 
tion as the infliction of a great one. . All injustice, great or small, 
public or private, originates in necessity, real or supposed. If the 
holders of fixed incomes should discover that it is their interest to 
convert them into variable ones, they will petition in favour of the 
measure. The progress of discussion will increase the number of 
these petitions ; and when a sufficient number of them have been ob- 
tained, the law will be passed through Parliament, and all the obsta- 
cles to commercial frcedom removed out of the way. 
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value of agricultural labour will rise relatively to land produce ;: 
and, if the manufacturers become more skilful, the value of land 
produce will rise relatively to manufactures. The value of a- 
gricultural labour will therefore rise in a pretty quick ratio,— 
and all incomes realized or paid in money will rise proportion- 
ally. What security that they will not rise too high ?—or 
what means of reducing them when they become excessive ? 

1. I have not been able to find such a security. If monied 
incomes vary with agricultural wages, the aggregate value of 
all such incomes must be always equal to a given quantity of 
agricultural labour ; and this given quantity will rise in its pro- 
portion to the whole, as often as the art of agriculture receives 
improvement, and the necessary supply of raw materials is ob- 
tained by the industry of a smaller number of labourers. 

2. But the means of reducing fixed incomes when they be- 
come excessive, will be at all times within reach. An exces- 
sive rise in the nominal value of monied incomes, must raise 
the price of all commodities, and of all professional services, 
and consequently raise the nominal value of all the incomes 
arising from them. It will not change, therefore, the relative 
value of incomes,—it will only increase the supply, and lower 
the value of currency,—obstruct or derange foreign trade,— 
‘and lower the absolute value of all incomes. The relative value 
of monied incomes cannot be raised, except by a fall in the rate 
of profit; and it is impossible that this can fall, when the prices 
of all commodities are rising. * 

The inference evidently is, that the holders of monied in- 
comes will lose nothing by an equitable reduction of them,— 
that they will not become poorer, either relatively to one ano- 
ther, or relatively to the holders of commercial or professional 
incomes,—that they will make no opposition.to such a measure, 
—that a re-adjustment of incomes will be the easiest of all ope- 
rations,—that it will consequently be the most certain of all 
events, as often as the rise in prices and the obstruction of 
trade requires such a remedy. Every interest, public or pri- 
vate, will be in favour of this operation; and it will therefore 
be performed with universal consent. The watch will go right, 
being wound up at bed-time. 


* The rate of profit will rise in appearance, but not in reality. 


The capitalist will get more money for his goods, but he will not get 
more goods for his money. 
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I will now show in what way an abolition of the restrictions 
on trade will raise the prices of commodities. 

1. A more skilful cultivation of the mines of America will 
increase the supply of the precious metals, and will consequently 
lower their value, unless the supply of commodities should in- 
crease in the same degree. I think that these opposite causes 
will be nearly equal to one another. 

2. Commercial liberty must produce commercial confidence. 
This will bring into circulation a great quantity of currency 
that is now hoarded, and will lower the value of currency, by 
increasing the supply. The hoards that have been for ages ac- 
cumulating in Hindostan and China, will again circulate in 
Europe; and we may thus receive as ample supplies of gold 
and silver from the East as we have done from the West. If we 
advert both to the constitutional character and to the political 
circumstances of the Hindoos and Chinese, we shall see reason 
to think that these hoards are very considerable. 

3. Commercial confidence would introduce paper currency 
into other countries, in the same way and in the same degree 
that it has done in this country; and would raise the prices of 
commodities, notwithstanding the increased supply of them, in 
other countries, just as it has done in this, 

Lastly, if the paper currency invented by Mr Ricardo, or 
any other invention of the same kind, were adopted, it would 
sink the value of currency much more than one half, and raise 
the prices of all commodities in the same degree. There will, 
it is true, be a much greater supply of commodities in the 
world, and consequently a much greater demand for currency ; 
but I do not think that the demand will increase in proportion 
to the supply. Prices will rise all the world over, just as they 
did after the discovery of America. 

Prices therefore will rise by the secondary operation of com- 
mercial liberty, as they will fall by its primary operation. If 
the fundholders and other monied men will consent to have 
their incomes reduced when prices fall, they will acquire a right 
to have them augmented when prices rise; and if they will not 
consent to the first part of the measure, they will not find it 
easy to establish their claim to the second. 

Fixed incomes being thus rendered variable, the partial evils 
arising out of the transition from a restricted to a free system 
of commerce would be diminished: and those evils that cannot 
be prevented might be investigated and (if possible) repaired. 
A small tax paid by the nation that receives the permanent be- 
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nefits of free trade, will repair the losses of those that receive a 
temporary injury from it.* If every individual were sufficient- 
ly instructed in Political Economy to perceive clearly, and to 
state distinctly, in what manner and what degree his own in- 
terests would be really affected by the abolition of commercial 
restrictions, ¢ it would not be difficult to discover all partial 
evils, to trace them to their true and ultimate causes, to pre- 
vent or repair the worst of them, and to endure cheerfully and 
proudly t those that could neither be prevented nor repaired. 
. The principles of Political Economy will become easy and safe 
in execution, in proportion as they are subjected to the exami- 
nation and correction of a greater number and a greater variety 
of independent minds. The exceptions to the known princi- 
ples would be brought into view by one class of minds ; and by 
the aid of these exceptions, a higher class of thinkers would be 
enabled to ascend gradually to the knowledge of other princi- 
ples. Ihave much more to observe on this subject, which I 
will communicate to you, if you think what I have already 
written worthy of insertion. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Agriculture and the Corn Laws. 


A considerable portion of our Journal has been occupied of 
late with discussions on the Corn-laws,—most of the writers, as 
was to be expected, being hostile to the fashionable doctrines of 
the day, on this important question. We give the following ~as 
a specimen on the other side. It is taken from a “ Sketch of 
the History of Hawick,” by Rosert Witson,—very lately 
published,—a treatise more remarkable for the bold, independent 
tone of its author, and the. variety of its contents, than for its 
statistical information. 

‘*‘ These statements (says Mr Wilson) would. seem to throw 
some light on the arguments of the apologists for the Corn- 
laws: ‘ If (say they) this country be not enabled to raise a suf- 
ficient quantity of grain for its own consumption, what shall be- 


* See Papers on Free Trade in the Numbers for October and 
‘November of the Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

+ If prices fell in proportion as his income was reduced, the in- 
jury would not be real, but apparent. The worth of his money would 
be the same as before. 

¢ See the Introductory Chapter to Quentin Durward. 
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come of the people, should war break out, when a foreign sup- 
._ply might be interrupted?’ This argument, when viewed in 
connexion with the present commercial state of the world, could 
have but little weight, even though Great Britain did not pos- 
sess a ship of its own; but when the maritime superiority of the 
country and enterprise of its merchants are considered, the value 
of such an argument must be low indeed. Besides, a moralist 
might meet this favourite position of the landlords by a different 
sort of logic, and to which the information of the times is daily 
adding currency and strength, namely, that the best way for na- 
tions to avoid wars, and the contentions of unprincipled or am- 
bitious men, is for the people of different states to feel more 
sensibly their dependence on each other; and that the safest 
mode of putting a stop to, or ameliorating the old pugnacious 
propensities of kings and courts, is by mankind distinctly per- 
ceiving their real interests, in cultivating the most unrestricted 
trade, in resisting every encroachment on the liberty and exten- 
sion of commerce, and thus teaching their rulers that ‘ war’s a 
game they must not play at.’ 

“© The monopoly secured to the land-holders of this country 
by the Corn-laws is founded on principles alike hostile to hu- 
manity, justice, and sound policy; and it has, from first to last, 
been detended by arguments both absurd and insincere. The 
Agricultural Legislators of the kingdom ask, * What would be- 
come of the country, were the food of the people to depend on 
the importation of foreign grain?’ It might be asked in return, 
* What authority have these sapient statesmen for supposing 
that this country would be dependent on a foreign supply, were 
the Corn-laws abolished?’ Do they mean the tilling of the soil 
would cease, and that the farmer would have reason to exclaim 
with the Muvor, ¢ Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ The hills 
-without sheep, the valleys without corn, the people deprived of 
food, and the landlords rentless! this would constitute, certain- 
ly, a novel state of affairs. Such a national calamity as this, 
notwithstanding the fears of landed gentlemen, must be at a 
great distance; the rents of land-owners and the food of the 
people being equally indispensable; and while all the black- 
cocks, and hares, and game in the kingdom would, for both 
these important purposes, be such contemptible substitutes. 

“© Our legislators have never yet asserted that the talents, in- 
dustry, and capital of British farmers are inferior to those of 
Continental agriculturists—on the contrary, they must be aware, 
that the superiority of British skill and perseverance is, perhaps, 
not more apparent in manufacturing and commercial pursuits, 
than it is in the numerous and continued improvements of the 
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husbandman in the culture of the soil: indeed, there cannot be 
a doubt of the British farmer being as well qualified to compete 
successfully with a foreign opponent, as either a British ship- 
owner or manufacturer, provided impossibilities are not requir- 
ed at his hand, by placing him in circumstances that compel 
him to raise wheat and barley, where he should graze sheep and 
cattle; and whereby he is tempted to scatter his capital in 
ploughing up the face of mountains, or in cultivating wastes, 
where the whaup and mossbluiter are heard, or where the wild 
fowls of heaven are destined to reside. 

** The landlords affirm, that ‘ the fruits of the earth cannot 
be produced in this country at the low prices which Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr Brougham call blessings to the poor.’—** We admit, 
(say the lairds), that the prosperity of trade, and the consequent 
peace and comfort of the people, are fine sounding things, but 
the agricultural department of the national industry cannot be 
carried on without remunerating high prices, the taxes are so 
heavy, and the cultivation of land so expensive.” The expense 
of tiling land worthy of cultivation must, at all times, be some- 
what like a stationary thing; seeing that four-fifths, perhaps, 
of such expense is paid in raw produce from the land itself. 
The household expense of a farmer and his servants consists almost 
entirely in the consumption of articles raised on the farm. The 
food of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, and every living thing 
about him, is from the produce of his land; the extra workers, 
occasionally employed on the farm, may also receive a part of 
their wages, in kind; and when, to all these, is added the rent, 
which must be regulated by what the farm produces, it would 
appear that no description of trade in the kingdom can be so 
little affected by the value of the circulating medium, or by the 
taxes of the state, as that of a farmer. 

** The landed gentlemen, at least some of them, seem anxious 
to show that the farmer is benefited by receiving high prices for 
his goods, and, of course, paying a high rent. The farmers, 
however, are at length becoming sceptical on this point, and 
are beginning to perceive that the balance between their re- 
ceipts and disbursements is what they have principally to do 
with, like other traders. This new light which has broke in 
upon the occupiers of land was early seen by some of them, al- 
though their landlords were not aware of it. 

* The value of land must be kept up,” argue some of our 
agricultural lawgivers, ‘‘ otherwise the taxes cannot be paid, nor 


* the establishments of the country supported, and consequently 


the government must go to wreck.”—And where did they learn 
this ? assuredly not in a British school, it being a proposition that 
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cannot be founded on the history of this country. The wealth 
of the kingdom and the stability of the government must depend 
on something else, it is presumed, than what these gentlemen 
suppose. The unexampled prosperity and power of Great Bri- 
tain must have arisen from other causes than the cultivation of 
its valleys, or the pasturage of its mountains, otherwise the rich 
and genial climate of a great proportion of Continental Europe 
would have produced wealth, intelligence, and power, in a supe- 
rior degree to what this country could ever have attained. The 
nations of the Continent are all of them blessed with rich and 
variegated landscapes of hill and dale, rivers and woods. They 
are also able to boast of their kings, and princes, and nobles, 
and priests; to extol their landholders, and lament their sine-~ 
curists. But the broad and stable foundation on which the pre- 
eminence of Great Britain has been erected, and is preserved, 
has hitherto not been appreciated by and denied to them all, 
namely, the industry and enterprise of its manufacturers and 
merchants, the freedom and cultivated understanding of the 
people, and the comparatively wise and liberal mechanism of the 
national institutions. It is difficult to conceive that gentlemen 
are serious when they talk of the agricultural interest being the 
chief stay of the state in a country such as this; and that the 
taxes levied from the land, and those who immediately depend 
upon it, are the support of the Government. At any period in 
the history of Great Britain, for the last sixty years, this would 
have been a paradoxical assertion, and during the last thirty 

ears it would not have been believed beyond the precincts of a 

aronial castle or a farmer’s court-yard; but at this time of day 
it must surely be ridiculous. It is well known, that, when 
scarcely a tax directly affecting agriculture is unrepealed, and 
after all the sacrifices consented to by the Government for the 
protection of the land against the tax-gatherer, the revenue has 
increased ; so that as the agricultural contributions in support 
of the state are withdrawn, the receipts at the exchequer are 
augmented. These are facts that require no illustration, and 
seem calculated to remove some delusions at head-quarters that 
must have a salutary influence in promoting the best interests 
of the kingdom. 

“It was lamentable to observe in the first assembly of the 
world, not three years ago, the reasoning that took place on the 
Corn-laws, and the cultivation of grain in this country. Posi- 
tions were advanced, which either had no meaning at all, or 
went the length of advocating the culture of the grape or the 
sugar-cane in the latitude of the Grampians. If the legislature 
interpose by acts of Parliament to give a fictitious value to land, 
by encouraging the cultivation of wheat on poor ungenial soils, 
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which God, in the nature of things, must have destined for 


other purposes, similar measures are competent to raise the su- - 


gar-cane at Dunrobin Castle, and wine might be pressed thus 
from the grapes of Caledonia, raised on the ducal domain of 
Dunkeld ! It is only necessary to prohibit the importation of 
sugar and foreign wines, as the exhilarating influences of a cup 
of tea or a glass of port are not to be dispensed with, no matter 
what the price, in a country, whose merchants are princes, 
and whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth, ” by whose 
unlimited pecuniary means anti-legitimate republics rise into 
eventful existence, and continental kings continue to misrule 
and decree injustice. There is nothing, perhaps, in the history 
of rational men so replete with drivelling, shifting sophistry, as 
the repeated discussions on the Corn-laws exhibit. The House 
of Commons, in its next sitting on the consideration of these 
laws, ought to enforce the standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers ; and try, if possible, to prevent the people from hear- 
ing in future either the wisdom or the folly that may be elicited 
on the occasion ; as the debates hitherto published, on this im- 
portant question, accord but ill with the enlightened views of 
the Legislature on some other subjects, and have any tendency 
rather than that of raising the character of parliament in the 
estimation of the community. ” 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Notices of Irish Agriculture. 
[From Essays on Practical Husbandry, by Edward Burroughs, Esq. Essay ITI.) 


Mr Burrovcus’ two former Essays were noticed in our 21st 
and 22d volumes; and of this third one, which is just published, 
a portion, containing the author’s remarks on the Diseases of 
Corn, has already appeared in our Journal. We-select a few 
passages more as a specimen. ‘The writings of this gentleman 
seem well calculated to be of use to the farmers of Ireland. 

The following experiment is not without interest, though, as 
Mr Burroughs properly observes, the practice is not fit for be- 
ing adopted generally. ' 

“ As the cultivation of wheat should be an object of the 
highest consideration, both in a national and in an individual 
point of view, it must be of interest to the public to hear of any 
new mode proposed of raising it. The system of fallowing, 
and of green crops, for this purpose, is already known; but to 
obtain a crop without cither of these preparations, on exhausted 
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lands, may be considered by some as chimerical, or at best not’ 
advantageous. I shall, however, be able to prove this to be the 
case, and that there are circumstances under which wheat does 
not require so expensive a process of cultivation as is generally 
supposed. 

“© ExpertMENtT.—I collected on the head-land of a field of 
oats, a quantity of manure, about the middle of July, consisting 
of farm-yard dung, peat mould, and garden weeds. These were 
placed in layers over each other, and the heap turned three 
times; the last turning being finished the latter end of October. 
About the beginning of November, I ploughed a field, which 
was then in oat stubble, into beds or sets, about four feet wide— 
harrowed it well, and then carted out the manure on it from off 
the head-land, at the rate of about half the quantity necessary 
for turnip. The manure was then spread carefully, and well 
separated on the surface with forks, and by children breaking 
the lumps of dung with their hands. Immediately on this work 
being finished, the wheat was sown by the hand, and then co- 
vered, by cutting the furrows with spades, and shovelling the 
soil * on the seed. I tried this experimént three years succes- 
sively, and found the result most beneficial. The crop proved 
most productive, and the straw sound and luxuriant. The 
quality of the grain, however, was not so good as that grown 
on the fallow or turnip land, but even with the reduction of 
price, in consequence of its inferiority, it paid better than any 
crop grown on the lands. I would not advise sowing on this 
plan sooner than November, as the manure, when immediately 
under the plants, forces them into luxuriance ; and if this was 
too much promoted by early sowing, the crop would be likely 
to run to straw, and lodge. ‘This I experienced in one instance, 
in which the dung was ploughed in without frst being mixed 
and blended with other substances; and in another instance, 
when too large a share of compost heap was laid on, preparatory 
to sowing; in both of which cases the straw became diseased, 





* It may be said—would not this heap have produced good tur- 
nips ?—and would not this mode of applying it ultimately have paid 
better than forcing the land to produce a second white crop in suc- 
cession? To this I reply,-that the manure used for this purpose was 
made and collected principally after the turnip crops being sown, and 
therefore would have remained unprofitable for a year, if not applied 
in this way. With respect to forcing a corn crop, this cannot justly 
be said to be the case, when the land receives a proportion of ma- 
nure, indeed more than equal to make good any deterioration it might 
suffer from growing the second corn crop in succession. 
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and, from its over luxuriance, rotted on the land, before the 
head came to maturity. 

‘“‘ But there are other ad vantages attending this practice, which 
it is necessary to point out.—Ist, The stubble and dirt of the 
land, by being thus ploughed in, is immediately converted into 
manure, and by the deep ploughing which it is necessary for 
the land to receive, a new soil is brought into action, and con- 
sequently on the following ploughing, after this crop being ta- 
ken off, a greater depth of soil is obtained.—2dly, It being ne- 
cessary to cut the furrows deep, in order to obtain sufficient 
earth to cover the an effectually, a great portion of maiden 
soil is brought to the surface ; and although this may be of poor 
quality, yet the growing crop cannot be injured by it, as the 
plants will be amply fed, during its vegetation, by the good ma- 
nure immediately about their roots.—4th, It is an effectual method 
of destroying annual weeds, which, being ploughed in deep, and 
heavily covered, cannot vegetate, at least during the growth of 
the wheat crop; and even root weeds are destroyed in this way, 
from being excluded from the air, and from the manure applied 
in this manner tending to promote their decomposition.—5th, 
The expense of preparing the land for a green crop is saved, 
and its benefit to the soil is one year anticipated, as otherwise 
the manure should be reserved for a green crop until the fol- 
lowing year. Thus the land is brought into immediate profit 
by this system, with only one ploughing, and a light harrow- 
ing; and provided the soil is sufficiently friable, can be prac- 
tised advantageously on all soils suited to the growth and culti- 
vation of wheat. I do not however mean to advise the adoption 
of this practice generally, but only when the manure accumu- 
lated late in the spring is not sufficiently rotted for a turnip 
crop, or in order to apply, to immediate profit, that which had 
been prepared in the summer months. ” 

Autumn Oats.— We were not aware that oats were anywhere 
sown in autumn as a common practice, though a few instances 
have been occasionally brought forward. In some parts of Ire- 
land, however, this appears to be the case. 

“‘ The sowing of oats in autumn has many advocates, and 
there is no doubt, that should the crop escape in spring from 
the winter’s frosts, the quality of the grain will be superior, and 
the produce greater than if sown in spring. It cannot, how- 
ever, with any certainty of success, be sown on poor sandy soils, 
or on cold clays, but on friable soils, sufficiently fertile and dry, 
the crop is seldom injured by frost, particularly if sown early in 
October. The autumn sown crop has the advantage of being 
ripe three weeks, at least, before that sown in spring, and there- 
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fore can be sold at a time when this grain is usually dear; and 
the crop also being taken off the land so early, the farmer has a 
more favourable opportunity of planting in succession a green 
crop for winter consumption. 

© It has not yet been discovered that there is any particular 
species of this grain suited to winter sowing ; but I would sug- 
gest, when the experiment is tried, that it would be better to 
sow seed raised from a crop which had stood the winter, as such 
might naturally be expected to be more hardy than the seed 
from a spring-sown crop. I have several times sown the spar- 
row-bill oats, on poor soils, in autumn, and uniformly they 
have proved unproductive; perhaps had I tried the Tartarian 
or the red oat, I might have been more successful. There is no: 
doubt, however, that by sowing any kind whatever in autumn, 
the quality will be far superior to that raised by a spring sow- 
ing, and therefore it is the interest of the farmer to try if it can 
be grown, with probability of success, on any description of 
land whatever. 

«It may be remarked, on rank soils the straw of spring oats 
often grows so luxuriant—that the grain produced is bad, and 
the crop yields indifferently. This is occasioned, in a great 
measure, from the straw being too weak and tall, and conse- 
quently not being capable of conveying nutriment to the head. 
Now, by sowing the seed in autumn, the plant gets well rooted 
during the winter months, and becomes sufficiently strong to 
perform its functions with greater effect, when it begins to re- 
vegetate the following spring—consequently the seed produced 
is more plump and farinaceous, a greater number of grains be- 
ing well supported by each plant. On the sandy loams in the 
counties of Wicklow and Wexford, autumn crops of oats sel- 
dom fail, and in which counties the practice is said to have ori- 
ginated. If sown broadcast on sandy soils, the crop should be 
rolled in spring, and if in beds, it should be lightly shovelled, 
observing previously, in both cases, to have the land well 
weeded.” 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Finlayson’s Patent Plough and Harrow. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 30th July, 1825. 

I herewith send you a few letters on the merits of my patent 
plough and harrow, to which I hope you will have the goodness 
to give a place in your valuable Magazine, Although they and 
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the many Reports that have already been published, are very 
much to the point, I hope you will permit me also to make a 
few remarks, through the same medium. 

These implements have now been sufficiently tried in Scot- 
land and England, to prove,—what has not been attempted to be 
denied,—that they are superior to any other in use in this king- 
dom. 

The plough, from its self-cleaning property (which no other 
has), and being in every other respect as well fitted and pro- 
portioned as the most approved ploughs in this country, has 
the advantage at certain sorts of work in the finest and driest 
soils, and there even, where the best modes of rotation are 
followed. 

Wherever, again, the land is adhesive and wet, or foul with 
weeds, or covered with long stubble, dung, or sea-ware,—or, in 
short, where other ploughs are apt to get entangled, and fre- 
quently stopt, it possesses, for the above reason, a very great 
superiority. 

With these advantages, and the set of irons for waste, moor, 
and bog lands, being more appropriately constructed than any 
before in use, it is; on such soils, as good as three ordinary 
ploughs, in ‘regard to ease of draught, cost, and speed of work ; 
and as every plough (independent of the stoppages) becomes 
heavier to drag, and makes bad work when choked or entangled 
by vegetable matter, the quality of the work done by the patent 
self-cleaning plough keeps pace with the other savings of time 
and cost. 

But as this plough is so efficacious in reclaiming waste lands, 
and in working other rough foul lands, it is held by some, from 
analogy, that it cannot be suitable in fine, well cultivated dis- 
tricts. After what I have already said, my short answer to this 
is, that it is superior to any other plough used in Great Britain, 
on any soil, and this (it may by some be thought boldly) I as- 
sert, not only because it can be supported by mechanical de- 
monstration, nor because of my own experience, but because it 
is borne out by the attestations of the most enlightened practical 
agriculturists wherever the implement has gone. 

Supposing, however, that it was only preferable in the high 
districts, there are immense tracts of waste land in Great Bri- 
tain capable of being reclaimed by the plough; and, as I have 
clearly proven, that waste moss land .can be more speedily 
ploughed than any other description of soil in Jey, it might be 
thought that every one who had land of that description within the 
bounds of the other requisites, would warmly grasp at the means. 
No. It is hard to introduce any improvement. Farmers are 
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perhaps (I may be wrong) the slowest to come at conviction in 
regard to improvements; and not only the strongest in their 
prejudices, but also the most firmly rivetted to * use and wont,” 
because the art of agriculture is practised by many who are 
ignorant of its principles. 

Other bars too come in the way. It is an universally allow-~ 
ed point in political economy, that bad lands will not pay under 
cultivation, and to this position I cordially give my assent; but 
there is a wide difference between RECLAIMING land, and keep- 
ing it under a regular system of cultivation. I speak only of re- 
claiming this land, where it is smooth on the surface, capable of 
bearing a horse, on a retentive subsoil, under a moist atmo-~ 
sphere, and within six or eight miles of lime; * and, if such 
land, by being properly managed; pays, in two white crops; the 
rent and whole costs of manure and work, and is rendered per- 
manently one thousand per cent. more valuable, I consider 
that, besides the general improvement on the climate, it is ocal= 
ly one of the most profitable undertakings within the reach 
of landlord or tenant. This is no chimera. I myself reclaimed 
fifty acres of the worst description of bent moss (where I was 
forced on the invention of the patent rid-plough), at 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea, within the last three years of the 
lease of the farm; and my outlays were within that time fully 
remunerated, and I left the land permanently a thousand per 
eent. (as it now pays) higher in value. 1 can show the same re- 
sults in a thousand places in the counties of Ayr, Lanark, Ren- 
frew and Dumfries, where my plough and system have obtained 
ground. The improvements that have taken place in these 
counties merely within the last five years, and in which I have 
been mainly instrumental, will remain worth thousands of pounds 
annually of increased value. 

If, however, improvement on waste land, improvement on 
pasture; improvement on the climate, and a return of 1000 per 
cent. for encroachments on the domains of the grouse, plover 
and curlew, are unheeded by my countrymen, who, like my- 
self, are proud of our hills and our heather in their native 
grandeur, I shall go down to the cultivation of the dale. 

The harrow, then, unlike the plough, is of most value in the 
best cultivated, and in the driest and earliest countries; and on 
it I shall be very short, but shall speak with equal confidence, 





* This land is much better than that round its skirts that has been 
_ long cultivated, while any moss remains on it, and when that is con- 
sumed, the subsoil may be cropped till it is equally barren, and un- 
able to produce a crop without patrescent manure. This is theland 
that should not be touched by the plough but of necessity. 
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although of later date than the plough; because I have had 
sufficient trials and attestations in England; and because (I am 

roud to say) in Scotland, all I would mention has in substance 
Som already said by the East Lothian Agricultural Society, 
and W. Aiton, Esq.; the first as a body, and the last as an in- 
dividual and author, are esteemed by me as the first authorities. 

First, then, it cannot properly be compared to any other ims 
plement, because no other implement works on the same prin- 
ciples, and no other implement has the same effect in cleaning 
and pulverizing the soil. 

On its form and mechanism I need not here enter. Like 
the plough, it has a self-cleaning quality, proof against weeds 
and a wet cohesive soil. Unlike every harrow, it works steadi- 
ly at the depth required, let the soil be what it may, or in 
whatever state; =a while it does not choke, or get in the 
smallest clogged, it brings root-weeds more effectually to the 
surface than any other implement in use. 

I refer to the Reports for details of its operation; but in re- 
gard to the uses to which it may be applied (being perhaps 
new), I again beg your indulgence. 

That a crop is lost by a naked fallow is clear; and it is near- 
ly as clear that one half of the expense of working it will be 
saved by the use of this harrow, as well as one half of the cost 
of labour in preparing any land for a green crop. 

The harrow has only been a short time in use, and with- 
in a small circle; of course there are many purposes to which 
it might be advantageous!y applied, of which I have yet had no 
proof. Stubble land, however, has been cleaned and prepared 
by it with the best effect, and without being touched by the 
plough, made ready for drawing up into potatoe and turnip 
drills, which leads me to think, that by its use a great propor- 
tion of naked fallowing might be saved. In early places, too, 
where turnips are sown broadcast in the months of July and 
August, on land from which a white crop has been reaped, it 
will be found a very valuable implement ; for in two or three dry 
days, and with a few tines or courses of this harrow, the land 
may be completely pulverized, and all the root-weeds and stub- 
ble brought to the surface, dried and prepared for being burnt, 
carried off, or left to rot, as the operator may affect. 

It might be thought then, that new implements with which 
(as is well authenticated) one half of the expense is saved in 
many of the most important operations of agriculture, would be 
greedily sought after by all classes immediately concerned in 
husbandry; but such a conclusion is very far indeed from be- 
ing supported by my experience. If Sir John Sinclair could 
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have diffused his spirit into the great landholders in this king- 
dom, in proportion as he has been instrumental in advancing 
the art and science of agriculture in it, the case might have been 
somewhat different. 

New implements are frequently brought forward, and highly 
puffed off by the inventors, which never pass from his own pos- 
session, nor live a month; and therefore the most respectable _ 
attestations are but sparingly believed, when they go so far as 
those that have invariably been given on my implements. 

I have now for nearly five years devoted my time and means, 
and laboured earnestly to introduce my implements, and cer- 
tainly have succeeded better than many who have tried the 
same uphill work. To give my reasons for so calling it: With 
a very few exceptions, I have never, in the course of the above 
time, met with the smallest countenance from any landed pro- 
prietor, even amongst those who have been most Venefited by 
the introduction of my improvements ; and most part of the te- 
nants, again, who are thereby reaping the immediate profits, and 
who are perfectly sensible, and acknowledge the advantages 
they have gained, scruple or refuse to give any pointed written 
certification ; for the reasons, perhaps, that they wish to keep 
their neighbeurs in the dark, and fear their landlord may know 
and take advantage of the same in a new lease. Even when I 
call a meeting to show the implements, I am by many treated 
more like an impostor than as one going voluntarily forward to 
put into their hands the means of speeding their labour, lessen- 
ing expenses, and augmenting their returns. One understands 
the principles on which the implements work, but he has some 
favourite ones at home,—is jealous of being surpassed, and spit- 
ed that he should not himself have discovered such simple 
improvements,—or actually says, that he had thought of such 
things, but walking off, tells me they wont do on his farm. 
Another thinks no implements can be made superior to those 
he has been accustomed to. He comes prejudiced, and can 
neither see nor believe. Some stand on the price, and wait to 
see what their neighbours may do. Others again are doubtful 
about the effects of the work, although it looks well. A great 
many neither understand nor give themselves the trouble of 
thinking about the matter; and so on. 

I am, however, proud to think that many of my countrymen, 
as farmers, are enlightened and strongly actuated by the spirit 
of improvement ; and for the many kind attentions and respect- 
able notices received, 1 shall always feel grateful. 

The greatest bar, however, originates with ploughmen. The 
most skilful and expert workman to be found is for some time 
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awkward with a new implement, and it is two to one but it is 
laid aside before he has acquired its full use. On the other 
hand, the best implement is frequently the worst in the hands 
of a bungling, careless, or ignorant workman. He neither 
knows how the work should be performed, nor how to trim his 
implement. He cannot find the fault. He merely finds that 
* it wont do,’ and it is condemned. In no where is this made 
more evident than in ploughing waste moss land. Few have 
been accustomed to it, or know how the irons should be in 
form, or how kept in trim. 

‘Take one of my ploughs, with which an expert ploughman 
could turn up an acre of benty land in good style, in the space 
of five hours, and put it into the hands of one not trained to 
such work, and it is a hundred to one that it is out of order in 
ten minutes, and that he takes two days to go over the acre, 
besides ploughing it in such a manner as to produce little or no 
crop, and so as to be incapable of undergoing the same opera- 
tion next year. Indeed, it is not to be expected that much 
good will soon be done on such land, excepting some means of 
instruction are resorted to by such a body as the Highland So- 
ciety: such, for instance, as giving premiums, in the proper 
districts, to the best ploughman, and having plots, as specimens, 
reclaimed by the simplest processes, to show that they will pay 
the outlays in two or three years. I mean reclaiming only for 
pasture, taking a‘single crop when it begins to turn coarse. 
In this way, one liming will serve to produce good crops (when 
cropping becomes necessary), and fine pasture for twenty years, 
till the moss is consumed. Afterwards, the subsoil, although 
less. productive, is at least as good as the land around it, that 
has been formerly reduced, or on which moss had not been suf- 
fered to accumulate. 

I have never been able to see how land of any other descrip- 
tion may be so advanced in value, by a process so cheap and 
simple ; and where it possesses the requisites before mentioned, 
J am also satisfied, beyond a doubt, that it is very ee to 
the tenant who engages with it, on an ordinary lease. 

I am afraid I have been too tedious; but, trusting you will 
give me all the indulgence you can, I remain, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Joun Fintayson. 


Along with the preceding letter, Mr Finlayson has handed 
to us, for publication, Reports of trials very lately made in this 
country, and also letters from respectable farmers, who have 
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found great benefit from the use of his implements. As it is 
always our wish, for the sake of our readers, as well as in jus- 
tice to the inventor, to give all the publicity we can to such 
discoveries or improvements as promise to be of general utility, 
we have no hesitation in complying with Mr Finlayson’s re- 
quest, by adding the papers that follow, though part of them 
has already appeared in the newspapers. They relate chiefly 
to the harrow, the latest invention, the plough having been the 
subject of former experiments, of which an account was given 
in the Magazine at the time; and as to the value of this imple- 
ment, a very satisfactory letter will be found in a preceding 
part of the present Number. 

The first public trial of the harrow in this quarter has been 
thus reported. 

“© Salton, May 28, 1825.—At a General Meeting of the 
United East Lothian Agricultural Society, 

“© The Marquis of Tweeppate in the Chair. 

** The following Report was laid before the Meeting—* Be- 
ing appointed a Committee to report on a new Patent Harrow, 
shown byMr Finlayson of Ayrshire, we beg to state, that we 
saw the machine at work in a field belonging to Mr Swinton, 
and are decidedly of opinion, that it is superior to any other 
implement of the kind we have seen, and would recommend 
that a premium be given by the Society to Mr Finlayson. 

(Signed) — * Robert Hope, John Scott, James Reid.” 

“ Which being considered by the Meeting, they remit it to the 

Committee, to make such arrangement with Mr Finlayson as 

they shall see most for the interests of the Society. 

** Sederunt of Committee—Messrs Begbie, Adam Bogue, Wil- 
liam Bogue, Reid, Hope, Tod, Donaldson, A. Brodie, J. 
Brodie—Mr Begbie, Preses. 

“ Mr Brodie reported, that he and a number of the Members 
had had opportunities yesterday and to-day, of seeing Mr Fin- 
layson’s Patent Harrow at work, and that these trials had 
strengthened the opinion formerly expressed of its merits; which 
being considered by the Committee, they are of opinion, that a 
premium of Twenty Guineas should be awarded to Mr Finlay- 
son, upon condition of his allowing the Society to employ trades- 
men in this county to make Harrows for the Members, he re- 
ceiving a premium for each Harrow so made; and Mr Finlay- 
son having been sent for, gave his consent to the arrangement, 

(Signed) ‘ Jonn Fintayson. 
‘* Parrick BEGBIE. 


(A true Copy.) “ ALEx. DonaLpson, ” 
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Other trials were made in June, of which a more detailed 
Report has been given. 

* On the 2d and 3d instant, Mr Finlayson exhibited this im- 
plement at work, ina field belonging to Mr Begbie, Barefoot, 
near Haddington, before a Committee of the United East Lothian 
Agricultural Society. The self-cleaning harrow is happily con- 
structed for lessening resistance of draught, raking up root- 
weeds from the bottom of the furrow, and throwing them off at 
once upon the surface, without a choked. It, moreover, 
can be regulated in a moment to work at any depth necessary. 
As a pulveriser of land, and extirpator of couch, weeds, &c. it 
surpases the grubber, scuffler, or cultivator, infinitely more than 
these implements do the common harrow. The self-cleaning 
harrow works regularly at the bottom of the furrow, or deeper, 
if required, without any addition! weight being employed ; 
whereas, these other implements, with their duck feet (requir- 
ing enormous power to drag them along) cut the root-weeds 
generally about three or four inches from the surface, or about 
the middle of the furrow. Thus, by this mode, the evil is rather 
multiplied than cured. ‘The Committee were so satisfied of the 
decided superiority of this implement over every other, that they 
immediately voted a premium of twenty guineas to Mr Finlayson, 
and requested permission to make the Patent Harrow for the 
Members of the Society. ‘To this Mr Finlayson readily a- 
greed, upon the understanding, that he was to receive an ap- 
propriate premium upon each. 

“© Upon the 7th instant, Mr Finlayson again exhibited upon a 
field in the neighbourhood of Dalkeith, belonging to David 
Gray, Esq. of Snipe, in presence of the Earl of Dalhousie, and 
a great number of the most respectable farmers in that quarter, 
who unanimously expressed their surprise and astonishment, 
when they saw with what facility (by the aid of this new imple- 
ment) land can be at one and the same time time cleaned and 
pulverised, together with the peculiar property it has over all other 
implements, of leaving the land loose and open. We undertand 
that an immense number of orders have been given for the harrow 
in East and Mid Lothian, different farmers having ordered two 
of them. We farther understand, that it is Mr Finlayson’s in- 
tention to grant licenses to the various Agricultural Societies, or 
to appoint agents in every county in Scotland, to get Harrows 
made, and to receive a small premium for each, which is cer- 
tainly one of the best methods that could be devised for speedi- 
ly bringing this invaluable implement into general use.—14/h 
June, 1825.” 
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Our correspondent, Mr Aiton of Hamilton, gives the fol- 
lowing account of public trials made in that quarter. 


“¢ Mr Finlayson put his newly invented harrow to work on 
the 4th instant, at Parkhead, and afterwards at Townhead, on 
Woodhall estate, in presence of several intelligent practical 
farmers, Mr Wilkie, ploughmaker, his son, and others ; when, 
after a full trial, all present were satisfied that this harrow is 
the most effectual implement ever invented for pulverizing 
ground under fallow, and tearing up the weeds in the soil. It 
is six feet broad, and has two rows of prongs, usually termed 
tines, four in the first, and five in the second range, so placed 
that each prong takes a new course. ‘The tines are bended 
forward at the point, so as to enter in and tear up the soil to 
the depth that it has been ploughed, and to raise to the surface 
all the roots and weeds that come in contact with them, 
From the sharp point of the tines, from their curvature, and 
being rounded the contrary way above ground, they enter the 
soil far more naturally and easily than those of harrows made 
in the usual form; and they raise to the surface, and throw off 
the weeds, without choking the harrow, or impeding its pro- 
gress. 

“ This harrow moves uponthree wheels, about the size of the 
wheel of a porter’s barrow ; and by means of two screws, the 
prongs can be let into the ground from one to eight inches ; 
and by means of a regulator in form of a lever, fixed at its 
muzzle, and extending two feet or so behind, and kept firm by 
an upright lateral spring, the harrow can, by a touch of the 
hand, raising or sinking the end of the lever, be sunk deeper 
into, or raised out of the soil at pleasure. When the harrow 
sinks to the full depth of the plough-furrow, and is six feet 
broad, it will require three horses to be put to it. 

“ One of the fields I saw this harrow at work in, was remark- 
ably full of couch and other weeds, which it raised to the sur- 
face and threw off in fine style, without ever choking. The 
other field was a strong clay soil, with fewer weeds; and the 
harrow threw up, broke, and moved the soil, as much as could 
be done by both a plough and harrow in the ordinary way ; in 
a word, I consider one double tine, or three single tines of 
this harrow, to do more good on fallow, than as many plough 
ings and harrowings in the common way, and to tear up the 
couch and other weeds more than could be done by three 
ploughings. 

« Mr Finlayson showed us the power of his machine on a 
ridge that had been beaten with carting; and being a strong 
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clay soil, and extremely dry, it was too firm for the plough ; 
yet this harrow, in two rounds, made it so soft, that the soil 
could be taken up with shovels to the depth of eight inches. 

I have no difficulty in pronouncing this harrow the most 
powerful and appropriate implement that has ever been invent- 
ed for cleansing and pulverizing ground under the operation of 
fallow. Some very intelligent farmers present, gave it as their 
opinion, that by means of this harrow, land that had once been 
ploughed might be completely prepared for turnips or potatoes 
being drilled, which generally requires a second or a third 
ploughing to make it ready to be drilled. ‘They were also of 
opinion, that this harrow, drawn by three horses, will so pre- 
pare from three to four acres of land in one day. 


Hamilton, 5th July, 1825. Witt. Aiton.” 













rie: The following Letters are written, we understand, by very 
respectable farmers, all belonging to this county ;—the first is 
addressed to Mr Finlayson, the two last to ourselves. 


















** Sir, Braidwood, near Dalkeith, 23d July, 1825. 


** T am of opinion that your patent plough is the best 
implement that has hitherto been invented for breaking up 
boggy or muir ground ; indeed, from experience, I am enabled 
to state, that I have saved more than the one-half of the ex- 
pense in ploughing ground of the above description, besides 
doing it to much better purpose. I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

‘© GeorGE TERME. 





“« P, §.—I have not thought it necessary to write to the Con- 
ductor of the Farmer’s Magazine; but you are at liberty to 
make any use of the above that you choose. 

“GF” 





“« Sir, Middleton, Mid-Lothian, July 25th, 1825. 


: ' ** About two years and a half ago, I bought one of Mr 
bist Finlayson’s rid-ploughs, which I am highly pleased with. In- 
bh stead of several furrows, which I was in use to do with the 
? common plough before I could get a crop, I only give two 

furrows with the rid-plough, which answers better, and brings 
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the muir sooner into crop. Iam still ploughing muirs with it 
at this date. I am, Sir, yours, 
* Roperr ALLAN.” 


“ Sir, 
“I am glad to see the accounts that have appeared of 
Mr Finlayson’s patent harrow; and I beg to mention to you, 
that I have for some time been in possession of his plough, and 
have experienced great advantages indeed. I have used it on 
all varieties of soil, viz. on moss, clay, gravel, and sandy soils ; 
but have wrought moss with the greatest ease, and, I can safely 
say, at one-third of the usyal expense of the common plough, 
while the work was infinitely better done. 
“* T haye ploughed above a hundred acres of muir land with 
it, and am still going on with the same improvements. 
* If you can make any use of this for Mr Finlayson’s behoof, 
I shall feel obliged. 1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Blinkbonny, near "3 


o? ” 
Qith July, 1825. “ Rosert Hore. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Labourers’ Wages in England. 


Aw Abstract of Returns, prepared by order of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat the Session before last, on 
the practice of paying the wages of labour out of the poors’ 
rates, has been printed. It contains much valuable infor- 
mation as to the usual rate of wages and the condition of the 
labouring people in the various counties of England. The fol- 
lowing are the results of the answers to the question,— What is 
the usual rate of wages ? . 


Per Week. Per Week. 

gs. d. s. d. s. d. & ds 

Northumberland 9 0O to 15 O|Lancaster - 7 Oto18 O 

Cumberland 10 Oto 15 O|Chester . 9 Oto 18 O 
Durham - 8 Oto 15 O 

Westmoreland - (no return) | Lincoln - 8 Oto 12 O 

Derby - 8 Oto 12 0 

Yorkshire, N. R. 6 © to 15 O|Nottingham - 10 Oto 12 O 

———,, E.R. 6 Oto 15 O| Warwick - 8 Oto 12 O 

——, W.R. 9 Oto 10 O/ Leicester - 9 Oto l2 O 
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Per Week. Per Week. 

8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Stafford - 7 Oto 12 O|Essex 6 Oto l2 0 

(to 14s. in Litchfield city) 

Shropshire - 7 O-to 12 O|Hertford - 5 Oto 12 0 

Worcester = 0 to 10 (to 15. in Cheshunt district) 
Hereford - Oto 8 Middlesex, Stains, 
Gloucester - 0 to 16 and Uxbridge di- 

Monmouth - 0 to 15 visions = 9 Oto l2 O 

Kent - 6 Otol5 O 

(in Blackheath division ¢o 21s.) 

Surry - 8 0 to 14 


to 15 
to 10 
to 10 
to 10 


Northampton 
Oxford - 
Bucks - 
Berks - Sussex 0 to 10 
Hants 0 to 12 
Wilts Oto 9 
Dorset Oto 7 


to 9 
to 12 
to 12 
to 15 


Huntingdon - 
Bedford - 
Cambridge - 
Isle of Ely - 


Norfolk 
Suffolk 


Somerset Oto 9 
Devon - Oto 9 
Cornwall 0 to 10 


eco e9sec. © 


to 12 
to 10 


PT OATH ANAHAW ONAH 
oo oecoo coooo oocse 


ao sooo ecoom 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
English Poor Rates. 


Report of the Select Committee appointed to consider of the 
several Returns made to the Order of the House in 1824, 
relative to the sums assessed, levied, and expended, on ac- 
count of the Poor in England and Wales. 


Tue amount of the Poor Rates levied in the year ended on 
the 25th March 1824, was 6,833,630/. This charge is less than 
that of the preceding year, but the diminution is very incon- 
siderable. In comparison with the year 1817-18, which has 
been noticed in former Reports as the year of highest amount, 
there has been a decrease of 2,486,810/.; * but, compared with 
1822-3, the Returns of the money levied in 1823-4 exhibit a 
declension of no more than 64,5231. + 


* Appendix (A and B.) t 1822-23, - L.6,898,153 
1817-18, - L.9,320,440 1823-24, ° 6,833,630 
1823-24, - 6,833,630 oa 

ae L.64,523 
L.2, 486,810 
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These comparisons refer to the total sums levied, including 
County Rates and other charges not appertaining to the Poor. 
These other charges, which in the last triennial period had been 
on the increase, have within the last three years been gradually 
reduced; but they still amount to more than 1,200,000/. * 

The Expenditure upon the Poor in 1823-4 falls short of the 
amount of 1822-3 by 38,742/. only. + 

The year 1823-4 completed a fourth of the triennial periods, 
of which the annual expenditure was as follows— 

The average of three years ending in 
March 1815 (the concluding period of war) was L.6,129,844 
March 1818 - - - - 6,844,290 
March 1821 - - - - 7,273,535 
And in the three years ended in March 1824. 5,955,292 ft 

The diminution in the fourth period, as compared with the 
first.or war average, is less considerable; and in seventeen 
counties and ridings of England, and eight counties of Wales, 
there is an increase. § The expenditure in the year 1823-24 
being 5,734,216/., is lower than that of any year since 1815-16, 
and only exceeds that of 1815-16 by 97101. 

The most remarkablé circumstance attending the Returns of 
1823-24 is, that although there has been, upon the whole, a di- 
minution in the amount, the diminution has been much more 
partial than in former years; so that while one county (Lei- 
cester) exhibits a decrease of eleven per cent., as compared 
with the preceding year, another county (Wilts) returns an in- 
crease of eight per cent.; and the unfavourable difference in 
nineteen other counties, is such as to reduce the diminution, in 
the whole of England and Wales, to one per cent. || 

The counties in which the Poor Rates have increased, are 
Bedford, Berks, Cambridge, Dorset, Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Oxford, Southampton, Suffolk, Warwick, Wilts, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, Pem- 


_* Average three years to + 1822-23, L.5,772,958 
March 1815, L.1,835,219 1823-24, 5,734,216 
— 15818, 1,284,470 ed 
— 1821, 1,339,087 L.38,742 
— 1824, 1,207,389 — 

t Appendix (C.) 

§ Bedford, Cambridge, Cornwall, Cumberland, Devon, Durham, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northumberland, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Westmoreland, East Riding of York, North Riding 
of York, Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Gla- 
morgan, Merioneth, Pembroke. 


|| Appendix (D.) 
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broke and Radnor. The rate of increase varies; it is (as al- 
ready stated) eight per cent. in Wilts, seven in Berks and Suf- 
olk, six in Southampton, five in Norfolk, four in Essex, three 
in Bedford and Carmarthen, and less than three in the other 
counties named. 

The only two counties (Anglesey and Brecon) in which, in 
1822-23, the expenditure was larger than 1821-22, now exhibit 
a decrease of expenditure. In these, and in Buckingham, Corn- 
wall, Devon, Durham, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Kent, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Northumberland, Nottingham, Salop, 
Somerset, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Worcester, York, Glamor- 
gan and Montgomery, it is less than five per cent; it is five per 
cent. in Chester, Cumberland, Derby, and Westmoreland, six 
in Gloucester, seven in Lancaster and Northampton, eight in 
Rutland, and (as before stated) eleven in Leicester. 

As compared with 1817-18, the rate of diminution varies 
from seven per cent. in Huntingdonshire to forty-five per cent. 
in Lancaster, Leicester, and Worcester; to the causes to which 
is to be ascribed the check which has been put to the progres- 
sive diminution of the Poor-rates, the Committee referred by 
citing an observation from the Report of last year. ‘ The de- 
gree in which the amount of Poor-rates is affected by the varia- 
tion of the price of wheat, will be more correctly ascertained 
when the expenditure of 1823-24 is known; because, in that 

ear, wheat rose again to an average, according to the legal 
tciiee of 56s. 8d.’ A Table, in which the counties are ¢lass- 
ed according to the degree in which their Returns exhibit re- 
spectively a favourable or unfavourable result, is annexed ; and 


. alsoa Table, similar to one appended to the Report of last 


year, in which a calculation is made of the expenditure upon the 
poor in each county as compared with the population;* Angle 
sey is still the only county which shows an increased rate per 
head, as compared with 1812-13. + 


* Appendix (E.) 


¥ In the Report of 1824, the comparison is said to be with 1817 
18, it ought to be 1812-13, 
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APPENDIX (A.) 


An Account showing the Amount of Monies Assessed and Levied 
in England and Wales, at the several Periods for which Returns 
have been required by Parliament ; distinguishing the Payments 
made thereout, for other purposes than the Relief of the Poor ; the 
Sums expended in Law, Removals, &c. and the Sums expended 
for the Relief of the Poor :—Also, the Average Price of Wheat in 
each Year for which it can be ascertained. 


Payments 
> thereout for [Sums expend- 
al S ex] 
YEARS Perak yom Other Pur- ed for the | Total Sums 
Levied. 


Average 

ief Price of 
poses than | Relief of the | expended. agi 
the Relief of Poor. Wheat. 
the Poor. 














&. £. £. £. Se d, 
esa 730,135 40,164} 689,971)|+ ...... 


1776 |1;720,316| 137,655 | 1,521,732 1,694,458 
Average rat 2,167,748] 163,511 | 1,912,241 | 2,167,148 | 


a 
1803 | 5,348,204 | 1,034,105 | 4,077,891 |5,302,070| 63 2 
1812-13 | 8,640,842 | 1,861,073 | 6,656,105 | 8,865,838 |128 8 
1813-14 | 8,388,974 | 1,881,565 | 6,294,584 |8,511,863| 98 0 
1814-15 | 7,457,676 | 1,763,020 | 5,418,845 |7,508,853| 70 6 
1815-16 | 6,937,425 | 1,212,918 | 5,724,506 | + ...... 61 10 
1816-17 | 8,128,418 | 1,210,200 | 6,918,217 |+ ...... 87 4 
1817-18 | 9,320,440 | 1,430,292 |7,890,148 | + ...... 90 7 
1818-19 |8,932,185 | 1,300,534 |7,531,650|+ ...... 82 9 
1819-20 | 8,719,655 | 1,342,658 | 7,329,594 | 8,672,252] 69 5 
$1820-21 | 8,411,893 | 1,375,868 | 6,958,445 | 8,534,313] 62 5 
{1821-22 |7,761,441| 1,336,533 |6,358,703 |7,695,235| 53 O 
$1822-23 | 6,898,153 | 1,148,230 | 5,772,958 |6,921,187| 41 11 
$1823-24 | 6,833,630 | 1,137,405 | 5,734,216 | 6,871,621| 56 8 


+ For these periods there is no account of the sums expended, as 
distinguished from those assessed and levied. 

t For these years (1820-21, 1821-22, 1822-23, 1823-24), the 
Orders required Returns, not of the sums assessed and levied, but of 
the sum levied. 

Sums expended in law, removals, &c. in the year 1776, L.35,071 ; 
average of 1783-4-5, L.91,996; 1803, L.190,072; 1812-13, L.$25,107; 
1813-14, L.332,966 ; 1814-15, L.324,664 : for the remainder of the 
period there is no particular account. 
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Appendix, (E. 2.)—In the following List the counties of Eng- / 
land and Wales are ranked according to the largeness of the 
Expenditure on the Poor only, in reference to the Popula- 
tion, in the year ending 25th March, 1824. 

















: Rate Counties 
Counties. per head. continued. 
L. s, d. L. s. d. 
Sussex - -| 1 O O|Montgomety - -1|0 9 0 
Suffolk - -|0 18 0 |Gloucester - -|0 8 0 
Essex . -| 017 0 |Somerset - - -|0 8 0 
Kent - -|0 16 0 |York, North Riding. | 0 8 O 
Bedford - -| 015 0 |Denbigh - -{0 8 0 
Bucks . -|015 0 |Merioneth - -|0 8 0 
Huntingdon -| 015 0 |Cornwall - -|0 7 0 
Norfolk - -|015 O |Durham - -|0 7 0 
Northampton - -|015 0 |\Northumberland -|0 7 O 
“Oxford - -| 015 0 |Salop ~~ 2° sa. 2, © 
Berks . -| 0 14 O |Worcester - -(0 70. 
Cambridge - -|013 0 |Brecon - -|0 7.0 
Southampton - -|013 0 |Glamorgan + -+/|0 7 O 
Wilts - -| 013 0 |Chester - -|0 6 O 
Hertford - -| 012 O |Derby - -|0 6 O 
Dorset - -| 011 0 |Monmouth - -|0 6 0 
Lincoln’ - -| 011 O |Nottingham - -|0 6 O 
Surry - -| 011 0 (Stafford - -|0 6 O 
Hereford - -|0 10 0 |York, West Riding 060 
Leicester - -| 010. 0 |Anglesey - -|0 6 0 
Radnor - -|0 10 O jFlint - . -|0 6 O 
Devon - -|0 9 O|Cumberland - -|0 5 0 
Middlesex - -|0 9 © |Cardigan - -|0 5.0 
ai: Rutland - -|0 9 O|Carmarthen - -|0 5.0 
Be)! Warwick - -|0 9 O |Carnarvon - -|0 5 O 
aie | Westmorland - -|0 9 O |Pembroke . -|0 5 0 
; York, East Riding -} 0 9 O ‘Lancaster - -|0 4 0 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Trade in Wool and Woollens. 





We take this article from the Farmer’s Journal of 11th July 
last, where it appears in the shape of a letter to the editor, 
dated London, 8th July, and signed Wm, Keer Brown, Of 
Mr Brown’s estimate of the quantity of wool grown, and of 
woollens consumed within the country, we have no means of 
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judging, though both strike us as being in excess; but the 
import of wool, and the export of cloth, rest upon public do- 
cuments. 

* As every point bearing, directly or indirectly, upon that 
important discussion of the Corn Laws, which doubtless will 
take place in the next Session of Parliament, cannot but :be 
considered attentively, I beg leave to submit to the public 
view the following statement, drawn up with care from official 
and. authentic sources, of the vast growth of wool in this 
country, as well as the great disproportion that exists between 
our foreign and domestic trade in woollens. 

* The exportation of cotton manufactures from Great Britain, 
for the year ending the 5th of January 1825, was 27,553,510/., 
and of cotton twist and yarn 3,241,846/., making a total of 
30,795,356/., whilst that on woollens was only 6,926,115/.; 
but if the calculations of the late Lord Sheffield and of Mr 
John Maitland, of the proportions of labour and material used 
in the mannfacture of woollens, may be taken for data, the de- 
ficiency in the exportation of woollens since the year ended the 
5th January 1819, when it was, by the Gistieaiibaes returns, 
9,047,960/., has been amply made up by the increased home 
consumption of them for these last four years, and particularly 
for the year ending the 5th of January 1825, the total of which 
consumption for that year having been, according to the state- 
ment, 40,000,000/. 

‘ For other operations of the loom we are wholly indebted 
to the foreigner for a supply of the raw material ; but for this 
it appears that, upon a home consumption and exportation to 
the extent of 46,926,115/. of woollens in various forms, we im- 
ported raw material only to the value of 2,601,754/. (500,000/. 
of wool having been reexported), with something additional 
for dyes, &c. 

‘ The development of these facts will, I trust, point out the 
necessity of protecting, with a due regard however to others, 
that interest which, in the article of wool only, produces so 
much wealth to the nation at large.’ 





Year ending the 5th of January, 1825. 
Growth of English wool 160 million pounds, 
average Is. 5d. per lb. * ‘ L.11,333,000 0 oO 


Carry over, L.11,333,000 0 O 





* From evidence given before the House of Commons, it appears 
that the growth of English Wool is about 600,000 packs annually, 
VOL, XXVI. NO. 103. U 
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Brought over, L.11,333,000 0 0 
Foreign wool imported for the year ending 
the 6th Jan. 1825, as by the return made 
from the Custom-House to the House of 
Commons on the 2@Zist April, 1825, 
22,558,222 lib. at 2s. 9d. per lib. ° 8,101,754 00 


Value of raw material ' L.14,484,754 0 0 


Woollens exported from Great Britain to 
all parts of the world, for the year end- 
ing the 5th Jan. 1825, as by the same re- 
turn, L.6,926,115 

Raw material, onethird, L.2,308,705 

Labour, &c. two thirds, 4,617,410 6,926,115 


Wool rted in woollens . L.2,308,705 0 0 
Ditto in Rats, &c. estimated . 626,049 0 0 
Ditto re-exported (wool and cotton as by 

Custom House return, L.999,829; wool 

estimated one half) ° . ° 500,000 0 0 
Wool for home consumption ° 11,000,000 0 0 


L.14,434,754 0 0 


L.11,000,000 sterling of wool makes, when manufactured, 
L.40,000,000 sterling, aceording to principles laid down by the 
late Lord Sheffield and Mr John Maitland. 

One third of L.11,000,000 long combing 

wool, by Lord Sheffield’s principle of a 

five-fold increase, makes ‘ L.18,000,000 0 0 
Two thirds of L.11,000,000 short clothing 

wool, by Mr John Maitland’s principle of 

a three-fold increase, makes ° 22,000,000 0 0 


L.40,000,000 0 0 


equal to 144,000,000 lib., of which two thirds consisted of short 
clothing Wool, and one third of long combing Wool.—Appendix to 
Mr John Maitland’s Pamphlet on the Wool Question, page 61, pub- 
lished in 1817. 

Since 1817, it is supposed that the growth of English Wool has 
increased from 170 to 175 million pounds, but 160 million pounds has 
been taken as the quantity for the year ending 5th Jan. 1825. 
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Extracts from Mr John Maitland’s pamphlet (page 32), con- 
firmatory of the above statement. 

‘Lord Sheffield, in his Report of the. proceedings at the 
Lewes Wool Fair, on the 26th July, 1814, page 18, says:— 

‘ We should always remember that the profit on the manu- 
facture is five times as much as on the export of the raw mate- 
rial. + ; 

A long-woolled sheep produces 9 Ib. at 1s. 6d. perlb. L.O 13 6 
A short-woolled sheep produces 2 lb, at 3s. per lb. O 6 O 


Lo 7 6 
** But the gain which the country obtains by the growing and 
manufacturing at home of a long combing fleece is, according 
to his Lordship’s data, as follows :-— 
By the farmer for growing it . . LO13 6 
By the manufacturer for working itup . 2 14 0 
——_L3 7 6 
* T shall calculate the fleece of short wool at three times the 
price I have allowed in its raw state, which is the extreme value 
at which it can be placed, and then the calculation will be as 
follows :— 


By the farmer for growing it ‘ LO 6 0 
By the manufacturer for working it up . 0 12 0 
L.0 18 0” 





The following comparative view of the exportation of wool- 
lens from, and importation of Wool into Great Britain, at va- 
rious periods, from the year 1700 to the year 1825, may con- 
tribute towards a farther elucidation of the extent of the home 
consumption in woollens, particularly for these last four years. 


Exportation of Importation of 
Woollens. Foreign Wool. 
. L. s. d. lib. 
Aver. of years, 1770to 1780 . Not known. - 869,727 
1781 to 1789 . Ditto. . 2,660,828 


1800 to 1810. 6,063,688 0 0. 7,470,584 

Year ending 5th Jan. 1815 . 7,569,507 4 IL . 15,712,517 
1816 . 10,200,927 16 5. 14,991,705 

1817. 8,404,528 2 3. 8,117,864 

1818 . 7,958,927 15 0. 14,715,843 

1819 . 9,047,960 19 11 . 26,405,486 





+ In many instances his Lordship states this profit is ten to fifteen 
times the value of the raw material. 
U2 
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Exportation of Importation of 
Woollens. Foreign Wool. 
L. s. d. lib. 
1820 . 6,899,694 6 5. 16,190,343 
1821 . 6,279,164 12 11 . 10,043,746 
1822 . ¢ - 16,632,028 
1823 . 6,437,374 0 0. 19,072.364 
1824. 6,140,256 0 O. 19,378,129 
1825. 6,926,115 0 0. 22,558,222 


N. B.—The importation list down to the 5th Jan. 1821, in- 
cludes the importation of Wool from Ireland; but from that 
period that importation is not included. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Experimental Farms. 


Sir, : 

Ir has often been matter of surprise to me, that in a 
country so completely agricultural as Great Britain, and where, 
in general, Agricultural Associations are every where to be 
found, that it has never occurred to farmers to establish expe- 
rimental farms. In this respect, agriculturists are infinitely be- 
hind botanists and horticulturists, although I presume neither 
of these studies can rival that of agriculture in importance. 
Why then should this most important of sciences be left to 
those who, generally speaking, have neither time, opportanity, 
nor means, for making experiments? A work recently pub- 
lished by Mr Sinclair, gardener to his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford, at Woburn Abbey, on the different Values of the Grasses, 
for Pasture in particular, is a striking proof of what important 
advantages might be expected to result from such an experi- 
mental farm as I have above alluded to; and should these few 
preliminary remarks be thought worthy of a place in your va- 
luable Magazine, I may, on a future occasion, if not prevented 
by some abler pen, trouble you more at length on the subject. 
In the mean time, I may mention that, in the first week of No- 
vember, I tried an experiment by.sowing a small field in equal 
divisions, with barley, bear, and oats; the result of which has 
been, in so far as regards the two former, decidedly favourable, 


} The return of exportation this year is not in Mr Brown's pos- 
session. ' 
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the produce being, in both cases, an early and productive crop, 
although, contrary to my expectations, the barley was the first 
ripe. With regard to the oats, the result is more doubtful, a 
great proportion of the seed having perished, nor is it as yet 
ready for cutting down; but a detailed account of the whole 
experiment shall be at your service, should you consider it 
worth accepting. 
Nairn, 4th August, 1825. W. J. L. M. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Highland Society’s Circular on the Importance of Veterinary 
Surgery. 


Hieuranp Society Hatt, 
Sir, Edinburgh, July 28, 1825. 

I am desired by the Directors of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, in terms of a Resolution adopted at their Meeting 
on the 29th of June last, to request the attention of your Soci- 
ety, and of the noblemen, landowners, and farmers in your dis- 
= to a very important but much neglected branch of rural 
affairs. 

It is too well known to require illustration, that the treatment 
of horses and cattle under disease is lamentably defective in al- 
most every part of Scotland. By much the greater number of 
farriers and cow-doctors purchase or inherit a. set of receipts, 
which are administered in all cases, and frequently without any 
correct idea either of the anatomical structure of the animal, 
the effect of the medicine, or the probable nature and seat of 
the disease. The consequences are obvious; Many valuable 
animals are annually sacrificed to ignorance ; and where nature 
effects a.cure, the recipe administered acquires very unmerited 
celebrity, 

It is obvious, that Scotland cannot too soon get rid of this 
unworthy reproach; and the Highland Society having turned 
their attention to the subject, feel much satisfaction in recom- 
mending the school of Veterinary Surgery established in Edin- 
burgh during the two last years, by Mr William Dick, under 
their patronage and support. 

Actuated by one single object, —the improvement of Scotland 
in every department of rural economy,—the Society would wish 
urgently to impress upon the landowners and intelligent occu- 
piers of your district, the great importance of establishing among 
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you a steady individual, regularly and scientifically bred to the 
ordinary work of the forge, and to the correct treatment of 
live-stock under those various diseases and accidents to which 
they are subject. 

With this view the Directors have deemed it proper to re- 
mind the various Agricultural Societies of Scotland, of the re- 
commencement of the Veterinary Lectures in November next, 
and to bring under their notice the beneficial consequences 
which would result from each district sending up one or more 
intelligent individuals to attend Mr Dick, who shall afterwards 
be established in their respective districts. Nor is it undeserv- 
ing of notice, that Mechanics, Chemistry, &c. with the use of a 
library, may now be acquired upon such easy terms in the 
School of Arts, that a steady and attentive student cannot fail 
to carry home a valuable store of scientific knowledge from a 
winter’s attendance in Edinburgh. 

The probable expense attendant upon such a measure will 
necessarily vary, according to circumstances. Where employ- 
ment as a journeyman is wished by any individual, and is ob- 
tained, either at Mr Dick’s or some of the other forges in Edin- 
burgh,—it would probably be no more than the expense of tra- 
velling, and the Lecturer’s fee of two guineas,—with the fees of 
the School of Arts, which are very moderate, should he attend 
that excellent Institution. "Where, in, such employment 
shall not be procured, the expense will be necessarily increased, 
to meet the charge of subsistence, but ought in mo case to ex- 
ceed 20/. or 25/., lectures of all kinds included. 

I have only further to add, that the Lectures and Anatomical 
Demonstrations, during the two past sessions, have given great 
satisfaction both to practical farriers, and also to men of science 
who have‘occasionally attended: And from some able reports 
of cases transmitted from different parts of the country, by 
young farriers who have attended the Lectures, the Lecturer is 
much gratified to find that the knowledge imparted has been 
productive of the best results. I have the honoar to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) CuHarres Gorpon, Dep. Sec. 


To the Sccretary of 
Agricultural Society. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Maclean on Fiar Prices and Produce Rents. 


Mr John Hugh Maclean, advocate, the author of a very sen- 
sible little work on these topics, which has just been published, 
proposes ‘to state, in the first place, the different practices 
followed in striking fiars, and to consider their comparative 
merits; secondly, To consider the application of the fiars to pro- 
duce rents, and also to some other transactions ; and, Jastly, To 
propose certain additional agricultural commodities, to which it 
appears that the striking of an average price might, with advan- 
tage, be extended. ” 

On the first of these points, or the mode of striking the fiars, 
there is a good deal of useful information, and some suggestions 
for its improvement, which are well deserving of consideration. 
It is singular that little or nothing certain is known regarding 
the origin of the fiars; and that, though founded on in the 
decisions of our Supreme Court for at least a century and a half, 
and recognised by several recent acts of Parliament, yet that 
the only authoritative regulation on the subject is an act of se- 
derunt in 1723, the terms of which, however, are not much at- 
tended to in practice. There is no statute to regulate the pro- 
cedure at striking the fiars; and the consequence is, that this 
is far from being uniform. Among other objections to the pre- 
vailing practice, Mr Maclean finds fault with that part of the 
Act of Sederunt which enjoins the continuing to give first, se- 
cond, and third rates, wherever that had been usually done, a 
practice still very general. He disapproves entirely of such di- 
visions. . 

“ It is next directed (he observes, in reference to the 
Act of Sederunt), that ‘ Fiars shall be struck of every kind 
of victual, the produce of the sheriffdom.’ That the She- 
riffs should exercise a discretion as to the sorts of victual of 
which fhey shall ascertain the average price, seems highly ex- 
pedient ; and certainly they are the best judges of what is required 
by the occasions of their respective territories, At the same 
time, it is to be remembered, that, with the number of denomina- 
tions of the same grain of which an average is attempted, the 
chance of inaccuracy is increased, A practice is followed m the 
majority of counties, which is very liable to objection. Of the 
same kind of victual, First, Second, and sometimes Third rates 
are given, By the terms of the Act of Sederunt, it is discre- 
tional with the Sheriffs to introduce this method into their coun- 
ties, but, if already existing, they are enjoined to continue it. 
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* This division is perfectly arbitrary, and has often been 
complained of, as tending to perplex the statement of average 
prices, without serving any useful purpose. This effect is the 
more likely to follow, Genco in the county of Haddington, as 
will be afterwards stated, the real average is represented by the 
Second Fiars. In the case of all the other counties, this mode 
of statement is nothing but an arbitrary division, according as 
the witnesses, each following his own idea of the matter, choose 
to call the different parcels of the grain which they have sold, of 
First, Second, or Third quality. One farmer calls all his grain 
of first quality ; another divides it into three. In the schedule 
forwarded to each witness in the county of Edinburgh (which 
will be found in the Appendix), this threefold mode of state- 
ment is pointed out for their adoption with regard to three sorts 
of grain; in the published Fiars for that county, however, three 
rates of barley only are to be found. The schedule in the clause 
relating to this point, is evidently worded with attention ; and, 
since the division is directed to be made without reference to 
price, the fluctuations of the market with regard to each far- 
mer’s grain, may appear from the return. But when an aggre- 
gate of the sales of various farmers is attempted to be founded 
on these returns, it is obvious, that the means of accuracy do 
not exist, since that may be called First quality by one, which 
is Second quality according to another, 

** It also results from the division into several rates (which is 
made in twelve counties out of thirty-three, of which the Fiars 
are to be found in the Almanack), that, in none of them, except 
in Haddington, is a general average of all the sales made in the 
county given by any one of the rates; for no one of the diffe- 
rent rates represents the whole sales. . 

“ Yet this general average is that which it should be the 
great object of the Fiars to furnish. In contracts, where the 
parties refer to the Fiars, they can easily modify the general 
average to suit their peculiar circumstances. To make a yaria- 
tion suited to the quality of the produce they have in view, it is 
only necessary to stipulate that the rule of value shal be the 
average price, with so much added to, or subtracted from it, 
as the case requires. Let the value of grain be taken at a shil- 
ling above or below the average ; or, if it is thought better, let 
this variation be a per centage, since it is true that a shilling a 
boll is a greater variation at twenty shillings a boll, than the 
same sum at forty shillings a boll. Such variations, all parties 
contracting can make for themselves; and they have no need of 
the triple Fiars in order to do so: But what they cannot make 
for themselves, and what nothing can supply to them but the 
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Legislature, is an authentic average for the county, struck upon 
few and simple principles, notorious and generally understood, 
and obtained in all counties by an unvarying mode of pro- 
cedure. 

“ It is another source of misconception, that the manner in 
which the operation is conducted varies in different districts, 
but the mode of stating the result is the same. He, therefore, 
who interpreted the Edinburgh Fiars in the same manner as 
those of Haddington, would be greatly deceived; since First 
Fiars is at least as near to an average as any of the three in 
Edinburgh, but Second Fiars, and no other, means a correct 
average in Haddington. 

“ The conversion of victual into money, in fixing the sti- 
pends of the clergy, is directed, by act of Parliament, to be 
made by the highest Fiars. This, it is evident, is the only rate 
that could be resorted to in that commutation; because, in all 
counties which gave three rates, except Haddington, if any of 
the three represent the average, it is the first; by far the great- 
est part of the grain being returned under the denateaten of 
First quality. Yet it is common to hear it stated, that this is an 
undue advantage which is given to the clergy. 

“* The notices given by the Fiars, should evidently found 
their chief pretensions to usefulness on distinctness and perspi- 
cuity. Instead of this, in its present state, it would be desirable 
that the Fiars of each county should he accompanied by a com- 
mentary explanatory of their meaning. 

“* This faulty method of statement, by dividing the grain into 
three qualities, is also made use of in the quotations of prices at 
the weekly markets of corn in the three Lothians, which are given 
in the newspapers. ‘There, however, the evil is remedied, by 
an additional statement of the average price of the day, deduc- 
ed from a calculation including all the three qualities; and 
those who understand the mode of proceeding, of course never 
look at any other part of the statement. 

“ In offering any remark on this point, there is one considera- 
tion which it is necessary to keep in view. This double or treble 
division of the Fiars, whether well or ill founded, has become a 
matter in those counties in which it obtains, which concerns the 
interests of the clergy, and must, for that reason, of course, be 
approached with due caution. Their stipends are, according to 
statute Geo. III. 48, 138, sect. 13, to be converted into money 
at the highest county Fiars. This clause has been acted upon 
where such ‘ highest Fiars’ exist; but has not been held to 
require their introduction of new. It seems just, that if the 
custom of striking three Fiars shall be discontinued in coun- 
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ties where it has already obtained, a proportionate augmenta- 
tion of stipend should be given to the clergy in those counties. 
Having had their stipends modified in the grain of the county, 
at the highest Fiars, according to the statute, the same opera- 
tion which reduces their stipends to an average rate, instead of 
something above the average, ought, in justice, to bring to them 
with it a proportionate augumentation of quantity of victual. 
This adjustment, however, it is to be observed, will, if not be- 
fore, naturally take place at the first augmentation ensuing af- 
ter the proposed change in the rate of the Fiars. It will be for 
the Court then to consider what additional quantity of grain 
should be given at the average, instead of the present modifica- 
tion, converted at what are now called the First Fiars, which is 
something above the average. 

** Another species of division is made by some counties. The 
county of Berwick gives a rate for Merse, and another for Lam- 
mermuir ; Clackmannan and Stirling, for Kerse, Dryfield, and 
Moorland. ‘This sort of division is perfectly capable of giving 
results accurate, and very useful; but it must be preceded by a 
specification of the limits of these different regions. 

** In a controversy, which has already been alluded to, rela- 
tive to the Fiars of Lanarkshire, the Sheriff stated that he had 
at one time been induced to strike Fiars for each ward by a se- 
parate inquest; but that the arrangement was objected to by the 
Court of Exchequer, because it was necessary to have the Fiars 
of the whole county ; and that the clergy of the county in vain 
petitioned that the new arrangement might be continued.” 

Mr Maclean then describes the method of striking the fiars 

ofthe county of Haddington, which differs from that adopted 
in other parts of Scotland, as well as from the Act of Sederunt, 
and which has nevertheless been sanctioned by the Court of 
Session. The mode of procedure here has been already de- 
scribed in our pages ;—and the accuracy of the results obtained 
by it may be inferred from the following passage. 
- “ The sufficiency, however, (says Mr Maclean) of the proof 
upon which the fiars of Haddingtonshire are founded, as giving 
a# true estimate of the selling price of grain within: the county, 
is apparent from a very satisfactory test which has been applied 
to it. Upon a comparison of the fiars of crop 1824, with a 
very correct register of the sales of wheat in the market of the 
town of Haddington, which is kept under the authority of the 
magistrates, the result is such as to demonstrate, that, at least 
for that season, there was no fault in the evidence adduced. 

«“ The number of bolls of wheat sold in Haddington market 
from the Ist of October 1824, to the 18th of February 1825, 
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both inclusive, was 16,262, which sold for 24,7837. lls. Of 
the wheat sold on the five market days which occurred in the 
month of October, it may be presumed that half consisted of the 
produce of crop 19823, and is therefore improper to be taken 
into the estimate. 














Bolls. Price. 

pm a ¢ 

Wheat sold from Ist Oct. to ; 
18th Feb. : - 16,262 | 24,783 11 O 

Deduct half of wheat sold in 

October, - - - 2,110 2,962 13 0 
Remain - ~ 14,152 | 21,820 18 O 
Average ofwhichis - - - 1 10 10 


‘“‘ The average price, as was already mentioned, piven by the 
evidence adduced in order to determine the fiars of crop 1824, 
was 1/7. 10s. 104d. This, which is the second fiars before the 
addition of 2} per cent. corresponds to the same period as the 
average of the market which has just been quoted; and the 
near approximation of the two results is very remarkable.” 

The addition of 2} per cent. made to each of the three Had- 
dington rates, seems necessary, at least in the case of wheat, to 
give the fair average prices of the year; but it would probably 
be better to have the fiars struck twice a year,-wat Candlemas 
and Lammas, as is still the case (or was very lately) in some 
counties. : 

On the second branch of the subject, the application of cor- 
rectly obtained fiar prices to the regulation of rents, we submit 
the following extract as being equally true and important. 

“ There are two evils which may at the same moment threaten 
the prosperity of a landed proprietor. The first is, the loss of 
his rent; and the second is, the deterioration of his property 
by the unhusbandman-like management of his tenant; scourg- 
ing crops, ruinous premises, decaying fences, being the appear- 
ances which manifest the existence of the last misfortune. If 
he resist the first, when circumstances require that he should 
submit to it, he will infallibly bring both evils on his head. 

“ Let it not be said that the tenant will protect himself. All 
experience leads to an opposite conclusion. Land is now let, 
in almost all instances, at the full rent which it can bear to pay, 
upon calculations which make no allowance for considerable 
falls of prices. In fact, competition is often found to produce 
offers far above what an intelligent landlord will accept. 
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“ The distresses of late times seem to have found no class 
of persons so little prepared to meet them as the agriculturists, 
They appear, more than any other part of the industrious com- 
munity, to indulge sanguine expectations in favourable times. 
As long as the sun shines — them, the farmers imagine that 
there is no winter in the calendar. If a period of prosperity 
shall succeed to the late depression, the system upon which 
they act will probably be as little provident as it has been 
proved to have been before. They will be ready to form con- 
tracts calculated for unceasing prosperity, and to involve them- 
selves in engagements quite unsuited to the uncertainty of their 
adventure. , It is but too probable that they will be inclined to 
disregard the lessons of adversity, and, by their improvidence, 
again bring upon themselves the most severe visitations. ” 

Nothing can show in a stronger light how faulty must be the 
present method of striking the fiars than the following passage : 
One of our correspondents very recently pointed the attention 
of those concerned to the differences between the fiars of East 
and Mid-Lothian; but we were not aware that this was ever so 
great as in the instance here given. 

“It is most certainly extremely natural that dissatisfaction 
with the present mode of striking fiars should have been mani- 
fested by the clergy. It is quite impossible that any person 
whose income is influenced, in a very large proportion, by the 
rate of the fiars, should regard the operation with indifference. 
as long as its details are oeniienialk in the present loose and 
unascertained manner. Even if there were no other reasons 
for laying down precise rules to regulate the manner of deter- 
mining the average, than to set at rest the minds of the clergy, 
and to render it unnecessary for them to concern themselves 
about the operation, the call for reformation would be sufli- 
cient. 

“ The fiars of barley for the two adjoining counties of Edin- 
burgh and Haddington, for the crop 1816, were as follows— 


Edinburgh. Haddington. - 

s. d. se ¢€ 

First, - = 31 7 | First, - - 41 2} 

Second, - - 27 7 | Second, - - 38 O} 
Third, - - 24 17 | Third, - - 3 8 


Such a discrepancy, amounting to nearly ten shillings per boll 
between the two counties, from whatever cause arising; must 
be expected to produce dissatisfaction. 

“ So great a difference as this cannot be accounted for by 
the addition of 2) per cent., which is made to the average as 
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deduced from the evidence, in the county of Haddington. It 
is impossible not to suppose, that in the manner of selecting 
the witnesses, or in the insufficient number of them who are 
examined, or in the manner of taking the average price of the 
grain which is in proof, there exists, in one or other of the two 
counties, the foundation of a delusive result.” 

The last chapter recommends the extension of the fiars to 
cattle, sheep, and wool, so as to obtain a more general standard 
of value than is afforded by grain alone. The principal object 
in view here seems to be the regulation of the rents of the 
Highlands; but cattle, sheep, and wool, are not inconsiderable 
articles in the Lowlands; and on arable farms, of which a large 
proportion is always in grass, as in Roxburghshire and other of 
the Border counties, the payment of rent depends at least as 
much on their price as on the price of corn. Mr Maclean has 
not attended to this fact, and to the more general application of 
which these fiars are susceptible, as to which the reader may 
turn toa paper in our 23d volume. But, in regard to the 
average prices of live-stock, there is more difficulty than in the 
case of corn. We cannot apply to the former the tests of 
weight, measure, and quality or condition so easily, if at all, as 
to the latter,—to say nothing of age, breed, state of health, and 
other circumstances, The price of wool may no doubt be tole- 
rably well ascertained ; but, as to cattle and sheep, perhaps the 
nearest approach, for a course of years, would be the rates of 
the butcher market. The prices of Lean stock, indeed, do not 
always rise and fall, from year to year, with the price of Fat; 
but, upon an average of years, they must bear a sufficiently 
correct proportion to each other for any practical purpose. If 
the medium price of beef, for instance, in the large markets of 
consumption, bas been for a period of years 6d. per pound, there 
may be no great error in taking that price as the standard, and 
making the rents of the nearest pastoral districts rise or fall as 
that price rises or falls, not certainly from year to year, but upon 
a 5 or 7 years’ average. We throw out this for Mr Maclean’s 
consideration, when he comes again from press, as he does not 
appear to have studied this part of his subject with the same 
care as the former divisions. It is but right, however, to let 
him speak for himself. 

** It cannot be denied, that, with regard to the fiars of pas- 
toral produce, some counties will afford more satisfactory infor- 
mation than others. Unquestionably, however, there exists a 
great district of country, where a sufficient degree of unifor- 
mity prevails in its system of rural economy, to form the foun- 
dation of accurate fiar$; in which the prevalent breeds of ani- 
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mals are few, and where the nature of the traffic, of which they 
are the subject, opposes no insuperable difficulties in dividing 
them into classes under one or two denominations. The des- 
tination of the staple produce of the whole territory which forms 
the Northern and Western Highlands, is the markets of the 
south of Scotland and of England ; the inhabitants of which 
regions, instead of supplying their wants, like their ancestors, 
by depredations upon the cattle of their Southern neighbours, 
now find it a more profitable business to become breeders of 
the same animals, for the purposes of lawful exchange. It 
cannot be difficult to obtain an average of the selling price of 
produce, which flows in so uniform a channel, and is so little 
diverted to the right or left by the occurrence of any local de- 
mand. 

“ The whole of the live-stock exported by the districts just 
mentioned, may, in fact, be passed in review at a few great 
markets, situated at the extremities of the valleys, by which, on 
its journey to the Southward, it emerges into the plain. Near- 
ly the whole changes owners at these trysts; but, it is to be 
remarked, that the circumstances, under which the cattle and 
sheep are there sold, are exceedingly various, some being trans- 
ferred at first, and others at second-hand; and, farther, that 
no sales of wool are there effected. It may, notwithstanding, 
be a matter to be determined by those who are conversant 
with the manner in which the business is transacted at these 
markets, whether an investigation of the selling prices, insti- 
tuted on the spot, would be preferable to one conducted with 

reater leisure, and embracing all the three articles, by returns 
Firnished from each tenement to the proper authorities at the 
different county towns. 

“It is probably not too much to say, with regard to the 
late fluctuations in the prices of Highland produce, that, be- 
tween the sales of 1823 and 1825, there is, in general, a dif- 
ference of very near 100 per cent. While oscillations to this 
extent take place in the course of the market, it is not at all 
wonderful that landlord and tenant should find it difficult to 
agree upon a fixed money rent for an extended term of years.” 

Upon the whole, we beg leave to recommend this little trea- 
tise, as a step, we hope, to a better system in striking the fiars, 
and to the more general utility of the standard itself, the neces- 
sary consequence of its greater correctness. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Breeding of Live-Stock. 


Sir, 

Tue improvement of the breed of domesticated animals 
has occupied the attention of farmers for a long period; and 
though much has been done in that branch of rural economy 
during the last fifty years, yet it is truly surprising how little is 
understood of the principles on which it depends, even among 
intelligent farmers; and many must have been the blunders 
arising from mistaken notions, and particularly from injudiciqus 
crossing of one variety with another. 

When the domestication of cattle became a branch of human 
industry, the crossing of one variety with another, and the dif- 
ferent modes of treatment would alter their shapes and other 
qualities; and when it was observed that some of them gave 
more milk than others on the same treatment, and that some 
got sooner fat on the same pasture, .it would likely also be soon 
observed, that those which did the one or the other, corres 
ponded in shape and appearance; of course, to obtain those 
shapes would become the object of the breeder. 

In so far as external shape is the thing wanted, one would 
think that something like scientific arrangement might be fol- 
lowed, if breeders were once agreed on the shapes best fitted 
for the purposes wanted. : 

The breeder will, no doubt, select for his purpose such fe- 
males of his stock as come nearest his ideas of perfect beauty ; 
but, when he has done so, not one of them is perfect in all its 
parts; none of them but has something he would like it to want, 
or wants something he could wish it to have. Now, if a male 
could be found corresponding in size, and differing in every 
other respect from the female except her beauties, I mean defi- 
cient in such parts as are in her superfluous, and superfluous 
where she is deficient, in this would consist the perfection of 
crossing; but as this is not attainable, he must take the male 
which, in his ideas, comes nearest it; and in this selection con- 
sists a great part of the art as to shape. But, in breeding, 
there are other things to be attended to than shape; there are 
Constitutional diseases, the fostering of which ought to be 
guarded against, and the natural temper and disposition of ani- 
mals should also be studied with a view to their usefulness. 
But, I am told, that there is something else to be attended to 
in crossing than perceptible qualities, and that is the soil from 
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which they have been reared. How the soil from which a 
beast has been reared can have any influence on his or her off- 
spring farther than it may have had effect on the shape or con- 
stitution, I am at a loss to understand; yet experience makes it 
probable. 

Many store-farmers, who have been in the practice for a long 
time of crossing their ewes with rams brought from the high 
districts, at the heads of the Tweed and Annan, can give no 
other reason; the rams themselves are not the shapes they ad- 
mire, yet the crossing with them has been a great improvement, 
as their stocks and their offspring are much finer than them- 
selves. 

I will thank any of your ingenious correspondents, who will, 
in your next Number, give a satisfactory theory of the effect of 
soil, climate, or distance on the breed of stallions, bulls, or 
rams, brought for the purpose of breeding in a high and damp 
country, such as the higher part of Lanark and Ayrshire; and 
whether the effect consists in perceptible qualities or otherwise. 

lam, &c. 
Ayrshire, 5th August, 1825. J. W. M. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, - 
On the Quality, Price, and Consumption of Milk. 
(From a “ Treatise on Milk,” &c.. London, 1825.) 


Tuts little work is appropriately dedicated to Mr Curwen of 
Workington Hall. The object of the writer is to extend the 
consumption of milk, particularly in large towns, as a cheap 
and nutritive diet. With this view he has collected a great 
deal of information respecting the London and other Dairies, 
some notices of which we propose to lay before our readers. 

The Introductory Chapter alludes to the public Companies 
that have been lately formed, both in London and Edinburgh, 
for the supply of milk in a pure state ; and the second contains 
some sensible remarks on the importance of this article to the 
health and comfort of the community. How much the good 
people of London are imposed upon under the present system, 
may be seen from the following passages. 

** The adulteration of milk by its venders in all our towns, 
has long been a subject of very just complaint; nor, until the 
public shall be awakened to the necessity of putting a stop to 
this evil, is it probable that it will be in any degree diminished ; 
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the combination amongst the dealers rendering it nugatory on 
the part of the consumer to attempt to relieve himself by ree 
moving his custom from one milkman to another. * 

‘“‘ The degree in which it is adulterated varies with the con- 
science of the seller. It would be much less objectionable to 
satisfy the cupidity of these dealers by a direct augmentation of 
the price for an unadulterated commodity. The purchaser 
would thus know what he had, and could increase the bulk by 
dilution, so as to suit his palate, his purse, or his object; this 
however, would not answer the purpose of the sellers, who are 
as anxious to conceal from one another as from the public, the 
precise sources and amount of their profit. 

* In London, the proportion of water sold with the milk used 
to be one pint of water to two of milk; but it is now generall 
four pints of water to ten or eleven of milk, and that mixed wi 
a liquid which may be said to have been previously diluted in 
the udder of the cow; for where cows are fed with distillers’ 
wash, grains, raw potatoes, and many other similar substances, 
which is often the practice through the whole year in London, 
and in the winter in other large towns, the quantity of milk se- 
creted by the animal is greatly increased, at the expense of the 
quality. This species of feeding is sometimes carried to such 
an extent, that no benefit is derived to the consumer by havy- 
ing the cow brought and milked at his door. Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, the late indefatigable and humane treasurer of the Found- 
ling Hospital, and well known in the agricultural world for 
carrying the Salt Bill successfully through Parliament, pro- 
nounced the purest London milk to be on a par only, in point 
of richness and nutrition, with the skim milk of a country 
dairy. 

“ In many other large towns the adulteration is nearly as ex- 
travagant, and the milk produced from equally undesirable 
food ; and it will not be too much to say, that in every town 
the additional concealed profit thus acquired by the trade is, 
from 15 to 40 per cent. upon the nominal price charged to the 
consumer, that is, from 15 to 40 quarts of water to every 100 
quarts of genuine milk. It is partly from this cause, and partly 
because in general no intellect or capital has been employed in 
the trade, by the aid of which the produce might be increased 
without injury to the quality, and the labour in obtaining and 





* It is well known that in London many of the milkmen have dif- 
ferent qualities of milk in their two cans, from which they supply 
their complaining and uncomplaining customers. 
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distributing it economized, that the most important article of 
human diet, excepting bread, should have so long been an ob- 
ject of luxury, instead of an article of general use and com- 
fort. 

‘* The consumption of milk in the metropolis is supposed to 
be in the ratio of 60 quarts per annum to each inhabitant, or 
about 70 millions of quarts in the year. This gives one-sixth 
of a quart on an average to each individual per day. It is pro- 
vided in the first instance by the London cow farmer, who sells 
to the milkman the produce of as many cows as will suffice for 
his custom. The latter undertakes to milk the cows at their 
stalls in the city, and pays for the daily quantity contracted for, 
at the present rate of one shilling the common gallon of over- 
flowing ale measure. The feeder thus receives just threepence 
a quart for the pure milk (if such it may indeed be called), and 
the milkman, after diluting it with a large portion of warm wa- 
ter, sells it to his customers at fourpence the quart of inferior 
measure ; from which it follows, that the milkman receives near- 
ly as much for the delivery of the milk from house to house, as 
the cow farmer does for supplying it. Thus, an individual with 
no other capital than perhaps 100/., which he gives for a ‘ Milk 
walk,’ who may easily deliver 70 quarts in a day, has the means 
of getting 15s. or 16s. per day for the occupation of seven or 
eight hours, in going twice to the dairy-stalls in the suburbs of 
the city, milking six or seven cows, and delivering their pro- 
duce to his customers. Where pure milk is required, those 
small feeders, who both produce and sell, will supply the article 
for fivepence a quart, at their own residence, without the labour 
of delivery. 

“ We have stated the milk to be delivered pure by the cow 
farmer to the milkman; and we believe it is no way adulterated 
or diluted by mixture of any other matter. But the high price 
obtained for cream in London by the cow farmer from confec- 
tioners and opulent families, is known to cause a great reduction 
in the richness of a portion of the milk delivered. It is effected 
in the following manner. It is well known, that of the milk 
drawn from any cow at one time, that part which comes off first 
is always thinner than what is afterwards obtained; and the 
richness continues gradually to increase progressively to the very 
last drop that can be drawn from the udder. The richest part 
of the contents of this natural milk vessel, having risen to the 
top, must always be drawn out the last. We shall present to 
the reader the result of some interesting experiments on this 
subject, in another part of the present chapter. 
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“ At present it is enough to say, that it is a common prac- 
tice with the cow farmers to retain a sufficient quantity of these 
* last drops,’ (which are called ‘ strippings’) perhaps a quart, 
in the udder of as many cows as will enable den to meet the 
demand for cream, and they thus obtain as much cream, at 3s. 
a quart, from five or six quarts of milk, as can be obtained 
from a common average of twelve or fourteen quarts, from 
cows fed in the manner which has been mentioned. The other 
parts of the milk have obviously a much larger proportion of 
watery substance in them, than if they had received the benefit 
of these strippings. Much of the London milk is therefore first 
diluted in the udder by watery food; then creamed there b 
leaving the strippings; and, finally, more or less diluted wi 
our by the milkman. ’ 

The third Chapter is on ‘ the method of supporting milch 
cows by the system of pasturing.’ 

In almost all the English dairies, we are informed, the cows 
are pastured day and night, summer and winter, in the fields. 
Under this management, it is said, a cow requires one acre and 
a half for the summer pasture, and one acre for supplying hay, 
to be carried daily to the pastures, through four or five winter 
months ; and the sum left for profit, interest of money, and the 
decreasing value of stock, appears to be something less than at 
the rate of 6/. yearly per cow. 

The result of the statements on this subject of pasturing is 
thus given. 

“ Bn a review of this chapter, we shall have seen that a cow 
pastured in our principal dairy districts, in the ordinary way, 
upon ground not particularly valuable from its vicinity to a 
dense population, may cost annually about 9/., and that its pro- 
duce in butter or cheese, and hogs, may be worth 16/.; it fol- 
lows, that the farmer’s profit, or compensation for his labour 
and skill in the management of a dairy farm, may be calculated 
at 71, each cow per annum, subject to the deduction of the 
charges on transporting his produce to a market, &c. The 
profit will be admitted to be sufficiently smail on the average 
produce of 2160 quarts of milk afforded by the cow during 270 
days, or thereabout, that she is supposed to be in pail; and 
such milk would produce 18/. in its original form, if purchasers 
could be found for it at twopence per quart, without subjecting 
the farmer to some of the items of charge incidental to its con- 
version into butter or cheese.” 

We come now to the ‘ new and improved method of soiling 
or stall-feeding milch cows,’ which forms the subject of the 
fourth Chapter. Here we -_ a detailed account of Mr Cur- 

. 2 
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wen’s experiments for four years, from October 1804.to Octo- 
ber 1808, during which he supplied the town of Workington, 
containing about 8000 inhabitants, with fresh milk, at 2d. per 
quart, wine measure (something more than 3}d. per Scots pint), 
According to the statement for the last year, the clear profit 
per cow was 13/.; but the keep is estimated at only 6d. per 
day, which is probably too little. The risk is stated at 3/. per 
head, apparently a very ample allowance. ' 

Every body has heard of Crampe’s cow, which in eight years 
yielded a nett profit of 2931. 6s., and in one year the enormous 
sum of 50/. 13s. 1d., and this not by the sale of fresh milk, but 
of butter, sold at ls. 6d. per lib. The milk was so rich, that 
at this price of butter, it brought about 3d. a quart ; whereas 
dairy farmers in general do not obtain 2d. a quart for milk in 
the shape of butter. ‘The quantity of milk in one year (1807) 
was 5782 ale quarts, or almost 11 Scots pints for every day in 
the year; and the average per day, for the whole eight years, 
was little less than 9 Scots pints—a very large produce from a 
cow that seems to have brought a calf every year. But let not 
our town readers calculate the profits of the 500 or 1000 cows 
to be kept by our Joint Stock Companies at the same rate. 
Crampe’s noted cow is a dangerous article in the hands of a 
Cockney dairy-man. 

The soiling system, as might be expected, is accordingly 
considered greatly preferable to the old method of pasturing, 
though it will not be easy to convince some people that a cow 
going on rich old pasture will not yield a better quality, and 
generally a greater quantity of milk, than such as are kept in 
the house on grains, clover, tares, or other green crops. The 
objections to letting out a numerous stock of milk cows to pas+ 
ture are not, however, inconsiderable ; and men of much expe- 
rience now decide almost invariably for house feeding. 

‘** They suffer much from the heat, and from insects, (says 
this author); they occupy that time in ranging about and toil- 
ing in a choice of food, which, if spent in rest with a full sto» 
mach speedily filled without labour, would be much more fa- 
vourable to a secretion of milk; their manure, in summer, is as 
completely lost by drying and withering away, as it is in win- 
ter; and not only lost, but it burns and destroys the grass it 
falls on. A milch cow, pastured abroad, though in the sum- 
mer only, will scarcely keep herself in condition if fed only on 
what she finds under her feet; and she will thus subject her 
owner to the chances of severe loss by accident or inattention; 
many of the casualties to which cows are exposed, are much 


more likely to happen to one out of condition, than to one that. 
is well fed. ; 
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“© The situation of the London cow farmers almost excludes 
the possibility of pasturing their stock. Those among thent, 
indeed, who have grass lands, are accustomed to send their 
stock into them, at a distance of three or four miles, after the 
second cutting of hay in the autumn, for a period of six or 
seven weeks, and between the times of milking, for which pur- 
pose they are driven home. The only inducement to the prac- 
tice seems to be the feeding of the cows with the after grass, 
which, however, the proprietor would, perhaps, act quite as ju- 
diciously in eating off with other cattle taken in for the pur- 
pose, instead of fatiguing his own stock by such laborious 
journies. ” 

We shall now extract the information which the pamphlet 
affords regarding the London Dairies, which we ‘happen to 
know, from other authorities, is pretty near the truth. 

‘“* The average produce of the London dairy cows (all being 
of the Yorkshire breeds) is generally about 10 ale quarts, or 12 
wine quarts of milk a day, for about 320 days, or 10 wine 
quarts through the year of 365 days, (something more than 5} 
Scots pints). Some cows give no inconsiderable portion of 
milk to the day of calving; but unless they are in high condi- 
tion, it is not prudent to encourage the disposition to yield it 
for the last five or six weeks. The same objection amongst 
others applies in London to the milking three times a day, a 
practice adopted only in a few of the establishments. There is 
reason to believe that in the country, in dairies on a smaller 
scale, or in which the cows were less crowded as to space, a 
larger produce might be obtained by milking them three times, 
provided they are highly kept; but in the confined buildings of 
London, where fifiy or sixty cows are generally kept in double 
rows in the same place, with only four feet at most to each cow, 
the operations of milking, feeding and cleaning such a number, 
are so perpetually going on, to the disturbance of the animal, 
that she has too little time for that quiet and rest which are es- 
sential to an abundant secretion of milk ; and we believe, there- 
fore, that less milk is produced in the 24 hours at those esta- 
blishments where the custom is adopted of milking three times. 
The want of litter also, in the London stalls, detracts much 
from the comfort, and diminishes the rest of the cow, Two 
tons of straw ought to be allowed to each cow for litter in the 
year. In London this would cost 4/.; and though such an 
outlay would greatly increase the bulk and value of the manure, 
its reproduction in that shape would rather embarrass than in- 
demnify the proprietor. 
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‘¢ The expense at which dairy cows in the metropolis are fed, 
varies with the means possessed by the owner of laying in his 
stock of dry food on reasonable terms, and his skill and fore- 
sight in the growth or purchase of green crops. The enormous 
expense attending the carriage of the latter, from the tillage 
lands in the country, is an eyil borne nearly alike by all. 

‘“‘ The writer of this treatise having recently visited the prin- 
cipal dairy establishments of London, is enabled to state the 
modes of winter-feeding which they generally adopt. 

. “ In one of these, each cow had a quarter of a cwt. of refuse 
potatoes (called chats) per day, which had been purchased at 50s. 
per ton, six miles from town, and drawn at an expense of 3s. 
6d. per ton ; one bushel of grains at 2s. the quarter, besides car- 
riage; and 20 lib. of hay grown by them at a supposed expense 
: $i. per ton. The daily cost of such a diet would stand 
thus— 


? « d, 
Quarter of cwt. of potatoes, including carriage, 74 
do - 


One bushel of grains, 4s 
Twenty pounds of hay, - - 7 
1 64 

*¢ The inexpediency of allowing so small a portion of succu- 
lent food was here evidenced by the appearance of the cows; 
and no doubt the quantity of their milk was materially affected 
by the course adopted. The proprietor of this establishment 
had offered for mangel-wurzel, delivered in town, 35s. a ton, 
which price, subject however to a heavy deduction for carriage, 
would amount to 70/. an acre for this root, of which 40 tons are 
deemed only an average crop in a good soil and under skilful 
management. 

«© The dung produced in London is of little value there, on 
account of the expense of carriage, and the large quantity to be 
removed. 

** At another establishment, each cow had daily one bushel 
of Swedish turnips, a bushel and a half of grains, and about 7 
lib. of hay. The turnips were purchased 15 miles off, at 12). 
the acre (of about 20 tons), and the carriage to London cost 
about 10/.; a team of six horses made only three turns a week, 
and drew six tons of turnips at each turn.* The daily food of 
each cow would therefore cost as follows :— 


* « Tt seems extraordinary that the proprietors of these large con- 
cerns do not have their green food down by the Thames, from tillage 
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One bushel of turnips, with carriage 
A bushel and a half of grains, do. 
Seven pounds of hay - - 


1 3} 


« A third establishment was feeding with beetroot, grown by 
themselves, but affording only a supply for a short time; after 
exhausting which, they would be compelled to draw turnips 
from a distance of 12 or 15 miles. They give of beet-root a 
bushel a day, and about the same quantity of grains and hay as 
the last. Their feeding estimate would therefore differ little 
from the last. ° 

“© A fourth establishment was feeding with the common white 
turnip, purchased 14 miles off, at 11/. the acre (containing a- 
bout 28 tons), and drawn home by their own team, at an expense 
of about 13/. per acre. They were giving a bushel and a half 
of these turnips with their tops, one bushel of grains, and only 
five or six pounds of hay, to each cow. In the opinion of one 
of our best judges of stock from the north of England, who ac- 
companied the author in these investigations, the cows of this 
establishment were the best selected and strikingly more thriv- 
ing, and seemed more productive than those of either of the o- 
ther dairies. Here, they had been fed through the season at 
the least expense, with the largest proportion of green food, and 
with the smallest quantity of hay. They appeared in excellent 
health, and were in that kind of condition which is now well 
ascertained to be most favourable to the production of milk, 
and in which the animal might be fattened off for Smithfield, 
with the help of a few pounds of oil-cake daily, for about three 
months, The common turnip which they were eating is not 

uite so nutritious as the Swede, being more watery. The 
daily cost of this mode of feeding may be stated as follows;— 


lands of their own cultivation situate twenty or thirty miles from 
London, or under contracts for a regular supply from farmers near 
the banks of the river. 25 tons of turnips sold for 8/, would pay a 
farmer abundantly, if he had plenty of manure, and might be con- 
veyed to London at a small expense by water. Even artificial grass, 
for summer food, might be dropped down with the tide daily, from 
shorter distances, and consumed before they would be heated. The 
same barges might load back dung, so essential to the production of 
large crops of green food. 
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d. 
A bushel and a half of turnips - 


8 
One bushel of grains - ” 4 
Five pounds and a half of hay, bought at L.4 2 


2 


1 23 


“¢ The genuine produce of all these dairies (with the excep- 
tion of one which retails its own milk), is sold to the milkman at 
threepence per quart, ale measure, or less than twopence half- 
penny the wine quart. There are some other dairies, at five or 
six miles from London, the produce of which is sent twice a 
day on spring carts, and delivered in the city 'to contracting re- 
tailers, at threepence halfpenny per ale quart, the additional 
halfpenny being taken for the expense of milking. © The labour 
requisite for conducting those establishments which are not sub- 
jected to the charge of milking, is comparatively light. In ge- 
neral, one man has the entire management of about 60 cows, 
which he feeds and cleans; but when currying is practised, a- 
bout 40 cows are deemed a sufficient number for one man to at- 
tend to. The food is brought to him four times a day in bushel 
baskets, at the door of the stalls, from waggons or store-houses 
in the yard. Insignificant, however, as may be the quantity of 
labour requisite where there is no milking nor distributing, yet 
the high price of that labour, the heavy expense of feeding in 
London, and the high rent of buildings and yards, would prevent 
the possibility of profit to the cow farmer, at twopence-halfpenny 
the quart, ifthe average quantity of milk produced did not greatly 
exceed that obtained from the stock of our common dairy dis- 
tricts, and under the common system of pasturing. There is 
sufficient reason to believe, that in the greater part of the large 
London dairies, 2000 ale quarts, or 2400 wine quarts of milk 
per day, are produced on the average from 200 cows, through 
the 365 days of the year; that although 30 of the number may 
be generally dry at a time, the remaining 170 will make up the 
dndienn ; 

‘© In the summer, the cow-farmers of London are more em- 
barrassed for succulent food than they are during the winter 
months. They are generally dependant on chance for a supply 
of cut natural grass or clover, beaght for sale into town by 

rsons who purchase grass by the acre for mowing and carry- 
ing off. A load of 12 or 15 cwt. is commonly sold for fifteen 
shillings. ‘The writer has seen a dry pasture field at Dulwich, 
which was taken last year at 12/7. an acre, to be cut twice at 
the purchaser’s expense. About half a cwt. of grass is usually 
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iven to a cow, with a bushel of grains and ten pounds of hay. 
' the absence of this resource, the cows have in the summer 
only grains and hay. Many of the breweries cease working 
during two or three months of the year; in consequence of 
which, the cow-keepers adopt the expedient of preserving 
grains in pits, closely trodden, and where they will keep. in a 
good state for several months. ” 

Upon comparing the London practice with that of Edin- 
burgh, several observations naturally suggest themselves ; such 
as, 

Ist, The small daily average of 10 wine quarts, of something 
more than 5} Scots pints, instead of 6, 7, and even 8, which 
are obtained in some of the best managed dairies here. To 
account for this, we must consider, 

2d, That the London cew-feeders keep the same cows for 
several years, taking calves as in the country; whereas, in 
Edinburgh, a cow is seldom kept so long as a year, but milked 
and fattened at the same time, sent to the butcher, and her 
place supplied by a new one, fresh in milk. 

$d, The expense of feeding appears, in one or two instances, 
to be stated too low. A well fed cow, or rather, as all such 
cows should be, one very highly fed, cannot well cost less than 
1s. 6d. a day all the year round even in Edinburgh, and we 
should think considerably more in London. 

4th, Another striking difference is the value of the dung. A 
cow here yields 3/. or 3/. 10s. in a description of produce, which 
in London hardly pays for the carriage of removal. 

5th, We cannot but join in the surprise expressed by the 
writer, that the food is not brought by water carriage, the ex- 
pense of the land carriage being so enormous, sometimes 12. 
or 13/. per acre. A large dairy in the suburbs of a great town, 
if set-down on the banks of a canal or navigable river, should 
be kept at an expense intermediate between these London e- 
stablishments and the country dairies. If 5d. a pint, for in- 
stance, will pay in Edinburgh, and 3d. a pint in the country, 
one should expect that 4d. would answer in such a situation as 
we have alluded to. 

6th, And yet the price of the milk is not so much higher in 
London than here. The genuine produce is sold to the milk- 
man at 3d. per ale quart, which is 4}d. per Scots pint; and 
even when brought five or six miles, and delivered to retailers, 
the price is only 34d. per ale quart, or not quite 54d. per pint. 
This, indeed, is not the price paid by the consumer, for the 
milkman must have his 50 per cent. at least, before he hands 
oyer the manufactured commodity to his customers. 
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‘* Many of the Yorkshire short horns of the London dairies 
(says this writer) will yield commonly from 25 to 30 wine quarts 
of milk per day, at the two meals, and continue to do so for 
two or three months after calving; and give steadily 12 to 18 
quarts for four or five months longer.” These are large quan- 
tities, such as no other breed will give, and yet not larger, we 
believe, than what the best of the Edinburgh cows yield, But 
though very little attention has been paid to the breed of these, 
they are now approaching more and more to the size and pro- 
perties of the short horns. 

“ The full benefit of a soiled dairy cannot be enjoyed with- 
out a certain portion of corn land; not merely from the im- 
portance of straw for litter, to be reproduced in the form of 
manure, but from a view of the expediency of alternating the 
crops, and appropriating the benefit which is offered to the 
corn grower by the skilful cultivator of green crops. Many of 
these crops cannot be profitably followed by other green cro 
but require an intermediate white or corn crop, of which ie 
they tend greatly to enhance the value, from causes well known 
to agriculturists. Probably, five bushels more of spring wheat, 
or seven or eight more of barley, will be generally obtained, un- 
der such a system of rotation, than under any other.” In this 
opinion we cordially agree, A large dairy can never be con- 
ducted to the best advantage without the aid of a farm in till- 
age, or ready access by water-carriage, to such farms, With- 
out this convenience, the chief reliance, as seems to be the case 
in London, must be on grains and hay, not green crops, which 
cannot be brought from a distance by land-carriage without in- 
curring an enormous expense, 

It is for this reason probably that the dairies themselves have 
semetimes been set down in the country, and the milk carried 
several miles to the towns where it is to be consumed. “ The 
large towns of Liverpool and Manchester are principally sup- 
plied from a distance; and, in the case of the latter, a vast quan- 
tity is delivered twice a day by the Duke’s canal.” The same 
thing will no doubt be tried by the farmers on the banks of the 
Union Canal at Edinburgh. ' 

* An acre of roots, weighing 25 tons, costs 10/. or 12/. in 
bringing to the London stalls; whereas, if the produce of that 
same acre were grown upon the spot, where it would be con- 
sumed by 600 cows in twenty-four hours, and converted into 
about three tons of milk, it could be taken to the place of sale 
at a distance of five miles by a man and two horses, in two 
journies, at an expense of twelve shillings. ‘This economy can- 


not, however, be available to a wholesale milk-dealer in Lon- 
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don, though its adoption would be easy in respect to every 
other town. ” 

In the Fifth and last Chapter, the author suggests the ‘ means 
‘ of improving the quality, reducing the price, and increasing 
‘the consumption of milk,’ matters of great importance cer- 
tainly; and yet this is not the best part of the pamphlet, for it 
is necessarily hypothetical. His suggestions have not yet been 
fully decided on by experience. That the use of milk may be 
greatly and most ae extended among the working 
classes, seems indisputable—that the inhabitants of large towns 
are.at present but ill supplied, and seldom at all with pure 
milk—that the genuine article may almost every where be fur- 
nished at 3d. a quart—that ‘ individuals of the lower order are 
‘ disqualified (from the common want of information and of ca- 
‘ pital) to undertake the important business of providing this 
‘article of daily consumption’-~and that in dairies upon a 
large scale, there may be a great saving of labour:—All this 
may be very true, and yet it remains to be seen what will be 
the effect of capital applied to this branch of industry in the 
hands of a large company. 

“* There are some disadvantages, ‘ says our author, ‘ attendant 
on numerous proprietories ; yet the success of such an undertak- 
ing as that of providing milk for a large population (and we will 
suppose one of 100,000), would be greatly promoted by interest- 
ing the public in every possible way. If every householder, who 
could conveniently embark 20/. or 30/. as his share of the requi- 
site capital, would be willing to do so, he would of course be- 
come a purchaser of milk from the establishment, even were it to 
offer him no other motive than that of his being a proprietor. 
The produce being thus generally disseminated over a city, an 
incalculable saving would be wrought in the labour of delivery, 
which, in addition to the other advantages attendant on the use 
of such engines as capital and skill, would enable an associa~ 
tion, thus formed, to derive an ample profit upon capital, while 
it reduced the price of milk virtually one half.” 

Whatever may be the consequences of such undertakings to 
the individuals who embark in them, it is impossible to deny 
that the consumer must be benefited. ‘These who object to 
them because they may drive a few industrious individuals out 
of that particular line, should consider, in the words of this 
writer, that thousands must not starve that hundreds may be 
fed. It cannot therefore be supposed, that any friend to his 
kind would refuse his sanction to a well digested plan for dimi- 
nishing the price of milk, any more than he could seriously dey 
sire that of meat to be doubled, in order that more butchers 
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might be supported. It is the great body of that very class to 
which the dealers in milk commonly belong, that is most inte- 
rested in the reduction of the price of this commodity. ” 

The conclusion of the pamphiet well deserves the attention of 
our readers. 

** The compiler of these pages has little more to add.—At 
the commencement of the work, he sought to engage attention 
by a promise to disencumber it of theory, speculation, or mere 
experimental inquiry. He trusts he has redeemed his pledge. 

* His own conviction of the great importance of the sub- 
ject, will not easily be shaken. The welfare of the community 
has appeared to him deeply concerned in it, and particularly 
that of the lower classes, whose interests are so closely inter- 
woven with those of the other branches of society. 

* If his feelings have not misled his judgment in the esti- 
mate he has formed of the value of this inquiry, he is justified 
in believing, that, trivial as the subject may appear to the inat- 
tentive reader, the most refined employments of the human 
intellect must lose their importance in the mind of every well- 
wisher to his species, when placed in. competition with a re- 
search on which the physical and moral health of thousands 
may depend. 

“ It appears extraordinary that a more able writer has not 
already appeared to plead for so important an interest of the 
lower orders ; and happy would the author have been, to have 
seen the subject in the hands of a more skilful advocate. ‘The 
cause is now intrusted to the good feeling and good sense of 
his countrymen. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Rent of Land. 
[From an Essay on the Rent of Land. London and Edinburgh, 1825.] 


Tuoven the speculations of this writer, like those of Mal- 
thus and Ricardo on the same subject, are neither very useful 
nor very attractive, yet his views are, upon the whole, of a more 
practical character than theirs, and not unworthy the notice of 
those who take an interest in such discussions. 

** The excess of the selling price above the cost of produc- 
tion, is * the immediate cause of rent.” When this surplus 
has increased, the first fruits of the increase are sure to go into 


the pocket of the farmer; and how soon this additional profit 
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shall be diverted into the channel of rent, is entirely dependent 
on circumstances. Upon;:this head, the observations of Mr 
Malthus ought never to be lost sight of. 

‘«* Among the errors to which landlords are liable, the above 
author notices ‘that of mistaking a mere temporary rise of 
prices, for a rise of sufficient duration to warrant an increase 
of rents, It frequently happens (he says) that a scarcity of 
one or two years, or an unusual demand arising from any other 
cause, may raise the price of raw produce to a height at which 
it cannot be maintained. And the farmers who take land under 
the influence of such prices, will, in the return of a more nar 
tural state of things, probably break, and leave their farms in 
a ruined and exhausted state. These short periods of high 
price are of great importance in generating capital upon the 
land, if the farmers are allowed to have the advantage of them ; 
but if they are grasped at prematurely by the landlord, capital 
is destroyed, instead of being accumulated ; and both the land- 
lord and the country incur a loss, instead of gaining a benefit. - 

«* ¢ A similar caution is necessary in raising rents, even when 
the rise of prices seems as if it would be permanent. In the 
= of prices and rents, rent ought always to be a little bee 

ind ; not only to afford the means of ascertaining whether the 
rise be temporary or permanent, but, even in the latter case, to 
give a little time for the accumulation of capital on the land, of 
which the landlord is sure to feel the full benefit in the end.’ ” 
(Inquiry, Sc. p. 55.) 

** While the preceding observations are entitled to the most 
attentive consideration of the landed interest, it is enough for 
the present purpose to remark, that they fully bear out the opi- 
nion, that the whole of the surplus produce does not go to the 
proprietor of the land. That portion of the surplus, therefore, 
which cannot be taken at all by the landlord, and that which, 
from prudential motives, he does not demand, form no part of 
rent, notwithstanding they act undoubtedly as a cause of rent. 

* ¢ Rent,’ again, says Mr Ricardo, ‘ is always the difference 
between the produce obtained by the employment of two equal 
quantities of capital and labour.’ (Principles, &c. p. 53. 

** According to this authority, then, rent is never any thing else 
but ‘ the difference’ here described. That difference can onl 
arise from the ‘ two equal quantities of capital and labour’ being 
employed upon different lands, or upon the same land undet 
different circumstances. Of different qualities of land, an in- 
dividual who is in want of |and would prefer the best, and the 
extra sum which he would annually pay for this preference is 
rent. Or, if two equal portions of capital be employed on the 
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same land, under different circumstances, so as to be unequally 
productive, the difference between the respective amounts of 
their produce is rent. But while the land continued of the same 
quality, and to be cultivated under the same circumstances, no 
rent would be obtained for it. ‘ Rent is always the difference’ 
—it is never any thing else but the difference—‘ between the 
produce obtained by the employment of two equal quantities of 
capital and labour. ’ 

‘* This definition, however, does not exactly correspond with 
the account of rent which is, in one place, given by Mr Ricardo 
himself. 

“ It is only,’ he observes, * because land is not unlimited 
in quantity, and uniform in quality, and because, in the pro- 
gress of population, land of an inferior quality, or less advan- 
tageously situated, is called into cultivation, that rent is ever 
paid for the use of it.’ 

‘** The cause of rent is here stated with more precision. But 
what avails it, if the same degree of accuracy be not preserved 
throughout the argument, and if the inquiry, however elaborate, 
be to terminate in such a conclusion as that which is previously 


oted ? 

“ In the following inference which M. Ganilh has drawn from 
the same passage, no greater error is observable than the one 
which Mr Ricardo himself has committed. 

** ¢ M. Ricardo fait donc resulter la rente de la terre de la 
* stérilité comparative des terres, tellement que si elles étoient 
* toutes egalement fertiles ou egalement stériles, on ne connoi- 
* troit pas méme le nom de la rente.’—(Des Systemes, liv. iv. 

. 10). 

a Here it is overlooked, probably from its having been lost 
sight of by Mr Ricardo himself in the course of his argument, 
that one of the causes which he had discovered for rent, was, 
* because land is not unlimited in quantity.’ Upon the whole, 
therefore, it appears that little or no injustice has been done by 
the brevity of M. Ganilh : for it is certain that all of Mr Ricar- 
do’s conclusions on this head, are founded upon the existence 
of diverse qualities of land, and upon the supposition that this 
diversity is necessary to rent. 

‘« ¢ When, in the progress of society,’ continues Mr Ricardo, 
* land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, 
* rent immediately commences on that of the first quality, and 
‘ the amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the qua- 
* lity of these two portions of land.’ And so atterwards for lands 
of the second and third rate. 

** Mr Ricardo assumes, that no rent is ever paid for the land 
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which is last brought into cultivation ; and therefore he infers, 
that rent is always the difference between the produce raised by 
equal portions of capital and labour on the best and worst lands 
in cultivation. According to this opinion, the last cultivated 
land may always be enjoyed free of rent, until cultivation be 
commenced upon an inferior stratum. There is, however, no 
practical farmer who cannot refute this position. It is so far from 
the fact, that of late years the occupation of land, rent free, even 
during the first advances on its cultivation, may be set down as 
an extremely rare occurrence. Such advances are, perhaps, 
often made under a lease that is calculated of sufficient duration 
to remunerate the farmer for his original outlay; and a rent is 
paid for the whole of the period, without any abatement for the 
most expensive years. It has, notwithstanding, frequently hap- 
pened, that a profit has been realized on the first year’s produce 
of the new lands.” 

“In a commercial country, where the land is appropriated, 
there can be none worth cultivating that will not afford some 
rent, after it has been brought into cultivation, Whether it be 
paid in all cases, depends not upon the accuracy of this prin- 
ciple, but upon the disposition of the proprietor, and the condi- 
tion of the occupier of the land, 

“ Adam Smith, after noticing the kelp and fish shores of Scot- 
land, as subjects of rent which required no advances or expendi- 
ture from the original proprietors, says—* The rent of land, 
‘ therefore, considered as the price paid for the use of the land, 
‘ is naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned 
‘ to what the landlord may have laid out upon the improvement 
* of the land, or to what he can afford to take, but to what the 
‘ farmer can afford to give.’ (Book i. p. 231.) 

‘The same author remarks—‘ Those productions, indeed, 
‘which require either a greater original expense of improve- 
‘ment, or a greater annual expense of cultivation, in order to 
‘fit the land fur them, appear commonly to afford, the one a 
‘ greater rent, the other a greater profit than corn or pasture. 
‘ This superiority, however, will seldom be found to amount to 
‘more than a reasonable interest or compensation for this su- 
‘ perior expense.’ (Book i. p. 244.) 

* Upon which one of the annotators on the Wealth of Nations 
observes—* It is impossible to suppose any case where corn land 
‘ does not afford rent, because if it were nothing more than the 
‘ previous cultivation necessary, the advantages resulting from 
* that must be paid for. It is not so with grass land. In Ame- 
‘rica, consequently, we find cattle grazing on lands which do 
‘ not belong to their owner, without his paying rent, and this 
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‘ from year to year; but arable land always either is cultivated 
* by the owner, or produces rent.’ (Playfair’s note in loco, 
book i. p. 260.) 

‘“* There are two considerations suggested by the observations 
of Adam Smith. The one is, that the natural and necessary 
monopoly of land by particular owners, is one efficient cause of 
rent in a populous and prosperous country; the other is, that 
the advances which have been made in the condition of land, 
are also, under the same circumstances of the country, a cause 
of rent. The latter proposition has been too unguardedly stat- 
ed in the commentary, to be entirely free from objection, be- 
cause undoubtedly corn land may be pointed out that does not 
afford any rent. But this may be safely assumed, that lands 
which will not yield any rent, are not worth bringing into cul- 
tivation, with a view to profit. If the produce of such lands 
did not pay the original expense of bringing them into cultiva- 
tion, it may still answer to cultivate them, free of rent, after the 
original expense has been sunk. But if the produce, during a 
term of years, was found adequate to remunerate the original 
cultivator, his successor, or he himself, at the expiry of his 
lease, will be able to pay a rent for the land, supposing the 
state of agriculture to continue the same, or to improve. 

‘*¢ Here, however, are two considerations of rent, which are 
altogether independent of the difference between the produce 
of the best and worst soils which have been cultivated—Mr 
Ricardo’s definition of rent. 

‘* That what has been termed the natural and necessary mono- 
poly, is an efficient cause of rent, will appear from considering, 
that if all the land in Great Britain were of the first quality, or 
only of the average quality of the whole, so that no variety in 
this respect should exist; and also, if_it were possible for all 
portions. of it to be equally advantageously situated, and for 
equal advances to have been made in their cultivation; a rent 
would still be paid by some for the use of the land, unless it 
could be equally apportioned among those who subsisted on its 
produce, and unless the equality of such an Agrarian division 
could be always preserved. Even then it is probable that a di- 
versity of tastes, as well as the desires and necessities of society, 
would give birth to a variety of employments besides agricul- 
ture ; and that those who could not find time to till the ground, 
would be glad to leave it in charge to the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, who. would supply them with food, in exchange for 
their articles of convenience, and, in proportion to the increas+ 
ing demand of produce, pay them some compensation for the 
use of their lands. In these circumstances, as provisions be« 
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came scarce, though the land could be equally divided, there 
would still be an unequal distribution of its produce. Some 
would be able to purchase more of it than others; and the equa- 
lity could not be restored by all classes betaking themselves to 
agricultural employment, as numbers would be ignorant of the 
business of agriculture. Rent in this case would occur, though 
principally as a fiction, for it would return into the pockets of 
those who paid it, with, however, this peculiarity, that those 
who paid the least rent, because they were able to consume the 
least produce, would draw as much as those who paid the most 
rent, and were able to consume the most produce; and the real 
amount of rent would be just so much as did not return to the 
individuals who paid it. Rent, therefore, both real and ficti- 
tious, is held to be a probable occurrence under an equal di- 
vision of the land, because even then would probably arise the 
causes of an unequal distribution of its produce. But it is the 
appropriation of the land among only a part of the population, 
that necessarily occasions rent, and in a higher degree, as well 
as at an earlier period, than it could take place under any other 
conceivable circumstances. ” 

“ Rent, is not the difference between the produce of 
two qualities of land; neither is it the difference between the 
productiveness of two equal capitals, employed at different pe- 
riods, on the same quality of land; but rent is nevertheless 

artly composed of the one or the other of those differences ; 
Snashae in mind, that they generally constitute profit for some 
time previous to their becoming rent. 

* But is not a rent paid in consideration of the scarcity of 
the best soil, and of the original advances in cultivation, prior 
to and independently of that which is paid on account of the 
necessity of resorting to the inferior soils?—When the dif- 
ference of quality between the worst land in cultivation and 
the best uncultivated land is very considerably to the advan- 
tage of the former, a rent will be paid for land of that 
quality some time before it shall be necessary to bring an in 
ferior soil under cultivation. This rent will be paid solely on 
account of the scarcity of the better soils, and will advance in 
proportion as it is rendered scarcer by the increase of popula- 
tion, until it shall have attained to that rate at which it becomes 
preferable to cultivate new land, rather than submit to any farther 
advance of rent for the old. Until that alternative becomes ne- 
cessary, rent will be more than the difference between the pro- 
duce of the best and worst, lands in cultivation. In the same 
manner, after a new stratum has been brought into cultivation, 
a rent will almost immediately be paid for it, though it may be 
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some considerable time before it shall be advanced so high as 
to render it eligible to undertake the risk and expense of culti- 
vating land of the next degree of contiguity and quality, if it 
should be reputed greatly inferior in point of fertility, situation, 
natural condition, and susceptibility of cultivation. Another 
long period must here elapse, during which the rent paid for the 
last cultivated land, or at least for the worst land cultivated, is 
exclusive of the difference between the produce of that and of 
the best land in cultivation; and the amount of rent paid for the 
inferior soil must be added to that difference, in order to deter- 
mine the rent which is paid for the superior land. The length 
of the interval, from the commencement of rent on the worst 
land in cultivation, to the bringing of more land into cultiva- 
tion, is no doubt always proportional to the rate at which the 
demand for produce increases, and to the probable difficulties 
opposed to the cultivation of new land; but enough has been 
said to show, that the difference between the produce of the 
best and worst lands in cultivation, is not an universal and com- 
prehensive definition of rent. 

“‘ In short, the arbitrary definitions of Mr Ricardo must be 
altogether rejected; and if it should be necessary to take up 
one from any of the authorities that have been quoted, we must 
needs go back to Adam Smith, and say with him, that rent is 
© the price paid for the use of the land.’ In the present state 
of political science, it is perhaps not to be regretted that none 
more satisfactory has hitherto been supplied. People are apt 
to run away with definitions, imagining them to comprehend 
the elementary principles of a doctrine, as well as the conclu- 
sions to which they lead. They seem only calculated to relieve 
from the necessity of thinking those who are not inclined to re- 
flection, and to invert the order of reasoning in those who are, 
They beget a species of sciolism which is attended with great 
and manifest inconveniences. Those who adopt the conclu- 
sions of others necessarily incur the burden of maintaining and 
defending them ; but, if unfamiliar with the argumentation which 
produced them, the only course that remains is to infer the prin- 
ciples and causes from results which are not always very accu- 
rately stated. The most skilful reasoners are thus exposed to 
the danger of inventing principles and causes which are not in 
nature or in practices It is to be regretted that even Mr Ri- 
cardo, whose definitions must have cost him much considera- 
tion and reflection, should yet have devoted but a very slender 
portion of reasoning to establish them, compared with that 
which, in his written argument, he has founded upon them. 

‘* In the present inquiry it has been deemed the surest way of 
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keeping terms with the reader, to place no reliance on defini- 
tions, but to claim the principal share of his attention to the na- 
ture of the subject, the disposition of society, and their recipro- 
cal effects on each other. We have seen that the causes of 
rent are partly in the land itself, and partly in the society which 
subsists upon its produce; that, the natural laws of production 
being considered, the progress of society, and the monopoly of 
the land by particular owners, are the invariable causes of rent ; 
and (if a definition must, in fine, be attempted), that rent is the 
estimated yearly value of the monopoly and state of the land, 
and is apportioned to the individual proprietors according to 
the extent, quality and condition of their respective posses- 
sions. ” 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments with the Hainautt Scytue. With a Plate. 


Description of the Plate-—This implement, called in Eng- 
land the Hainault Scythe, is known in French Flanders under 
the name of Piguet, or Petite Faulz, (small scythe). 

It is composed of two parts, fig. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 represents 
the Piguet: The blade A to B is 21 inches long, and 2} in- 
ches broad. The back is 2 of an inch thick. 

The blade is fixed into the handle by one, or rather two 
wedges, I, I, I. 

The handle from I to C is 17 inches long. At C it is curv- 
ed; the length from C to D 5} inches. 

The part F, G, E is, from F to G, 3} inches wide, and-from 
D to E 4 inches long. This serves as a balance, and to help 
the workman. 

At H is a small leather strap, in which the workman inserts 
his fore-finger., In this point, where they place their fore-fin- 
ger, is the centre of gravity. 

Fig. 2 is called the Crochet (the hook). The workman uses 
it with his left hand to gather the quantity of corn he intends 
to cut, to support it when he is cutting, and lay it afterwards 
behind him. 

This hook has a handle A B of the length of 3 feet 5 inches: 
its shape is square: it has at the top an iron hook nailed on 
the wood: its length from A to C is 10$ inches, 

The small opening above B is for the purpose of inserting 
the blade, so as to prevent the workman being hurt, when car- 
rying his implement. ¥ 

2 
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The subject of the Hainault Scythe was brought under the no- 
tice of the Directors of the Highland Society of Scotland so far 
back as June 1823, when Mr John Archibald Murray, advocate, 
called their attention to the importance of having a comparative 
trial made between this implement and those used for reaping corn 
in this country. At another meeting on the 15th July follow- 
ing, the same gentleman having reduced his views on the sub- 
ject into writing, referred to Mr Ratcliffe’s * View of the Agri- 
culture of the Netherlands,’ for a particular description of this 
scythe, and the favourable opinion which that intelligent au- 
thor had expressed of it; and suggested that it would be desir- 
able to bring over two labourers acquainted with its use from 
Flanders, so that its merits, as compared with our common 
modes of reaping, might be satisfactorily ascertained ; and this 
matter, he observed, was one that very properly came within 
the province of the Highland Society, the General Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. But as the summer General Meeting was 
now past, no funds could be voted to defray the necessary ex- 
pense that season; and the Directors therefore could only re- 
commend to the Members and their friends who might travel in 
Flanders during the then ensuing harvest, to obtain information 
respecting it on the spot; and, with a view to the ulterior pro-~ 
ceedings contemplated, the Depute-Secretary was directed to 
procure two of the scythes. 

Many of our readers must have heard of the trials made several 
years ago with the Hainault Scythe on the farm of Mudiford, 
near Christ-church, belonging to Sir George H. Rose. This 
gentleman had employed a Flemish labourer, a prisoner of war, 
to teach his people the use of it; and some of them, it appears, 
had acquired great proficiency, and were able to instruct others. 
‘The first experiments were reported in the newspapers, and at- 
tracted a good deal of notice at the time; and yet it does not 
appear that this had the effect of introducing it into general 
use even in that neighbourhood. Whatever may have been 
the cause of this, it is nevertheless certain, that its comparative 
merits were neither unknown nor unappreciated in other quar- 
ters. Mr Warden, Sir George’s bailiff, after this gentleman 
had let his farm on being appointed to the Embassy at Berlin, 
had instructed the reapers of Colonel Hughes near St Asaph, 
and those of Sir Watkin W. Wynne at Wynnestay. It ap- 
pears also, from recent information, that the Hainault Scythe, 
if not in common use, is at least well known in different parts of 
Wales, as well as of England, and that it was tried some time 
back as far north as Aberdeenshire. 


The Directors of the Highland Society were not ignorant of 
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all this; but, knowing the difficulties which a new implement 
has to encounter, before it can be subjected to a sufficient num- 
ber of well conducted experiments to have its merits decided 
on,—difliculties which could not fail to be increased by this being 
a foreign implement, and probably often used by unskilful hands, 
they resolved, notwithstanding, to put the question at rest by hav- 
ing it tried in a variety of situations, and with the different kinds 
of crops, and that these trials should not be confined to one or 
two districts, but made throughout most of the corn counties 
of Scotland, under the inspection of the local agricultural so- 
cieties. Such an arrangement, it is evident, was well calculated 
to make the merits of the implement extensively known, and at 
the same time to afford an opportunity to the labourers of al- 
most every part of Scotland to learn how to work with it. 

With the same laudable care to obtain decisive results from 
the proposed experiments, it was resolved to act upon tke sug- 
gestion of Mr Murray, to bring over labourers from Flanders, 
rather than employ those at home, who were said to have been 
instructed by the Fleming who introduced it on Sir G. H. Rose’s 
farm. Mr Warden himself had offered his services to the High- 
land Society early in the autumn of 1823, and been in corres- 
pondence with Sir John Sinclair on the subject. Mr Charles 
Gordon the Depute-Secretary had also procured two of the 
scythes. ‘These with Mr Warden’s correspondence, were laid 
before a meeting of the Directors in November that year, and 
the whole matter remitted to a committee, with a view to 
experiments being made in harvest 1824. The Committee 
very properly reported that it would be preferable to have Fle- 
mish labourers, as their full knowledge of the implement might 
be relied on, and hence their instructions would probably be 
better attended to. ‘Their report was brought up and approv- 
ed of in July 1824. 

Early in last autumn, Mr Charles Gordon, the Depute-Se- 
cretary, who is ever indefatigable in carrying into effect the pa- 
triotic objects of the Society, chose to relax a little by making a 
tour on the continent, and was to have engaged labourers to 
come over to Scotland, if he had reached Flanders in time; but 
before he got to Antwerp, the harvest was nearly over in the 
Netherlands, and too far advanced in this country to admit of 
this being done. 

We have mentioned these particulars to show that the High- 
land Society having spared no pains to procure proper hands, 
the greater reliance may be placed on the trials now in pro- 
gress. 

At last, through the kind offices of M. the Chevalier Masclet, 
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Consul of France, two hands, the sons of small farmers, were 
engaged in French Flanders, and brought over at the expense 
of the Society. They arrived at Edinburgh on the 12th in- 
stant; on the 15th they were employed in reaning with the 
Hainault scythe on the farm of Lochend, belonging to Mr Oli- 
ver, in the neighbourhood of the city, before a great concourse 
of spectators ; and the day following they set out on the route 
assigned them by the Society, through East Lothian, and the 
counties of Berwick and Roxburgh, practising one or two days 
near the principal towns. On the 22d they were at Dalkeith, 
from whence they were to proceed to Lanarkshire, Renfrew- 
shire, the Carses of Stirling and Gowrie, and the counties of 
Fife, Forfar, Aberdeen, and Moray, and perhaps still farther 
north if the duration of the harvest will admit of it. 

Before leaving Edinburgh, every necessary arrangement, we 
understand, was made for the comfort of these two foreigners, 
both of them persons of very respectable appearance, as well 
as for having the trials made in the most public manner, and 
before the most competent judges. On this point, great praise 
is due to our worthy correspondent, M. Masclet, who volun- 
teered to accompany the reapers, and set out with them accord- 
ingly. ‘Tosay nothing of his services as an interpreter, the ur- 
banity of his manners, and his disinterested zeal for the im- 
provement of our agriculture, must secure to them, as well as 
to himself, a favourakle reception everywhere. ‘The Members 
of the Highland Society, abounding in every part of Scotland, 
and most of them, at this season, in the country, were to attend 
the trials in the several districts; while the local Agricultural 
Societies have entered into the measure with a degree of spirit 
and liberality, (having offered, of their own accord, to relieve 
the Highland Society from part of the general expense), which 
have not often been equalled, and which are to be found, to the 
same extent, and among the same class, in no other country 
than Britain. Still further to insure accurate and full reports, 
the Highland Society have circulated printed queries, to direct 
the attention of those who attend the trials to the most import- 
ant circumstances. Their Reports, which are to be laid before 
the Society in November, will determine to what extent, if any, 
or in what circumstances, the Hainault Scythe may be advanta- 
geously adopted in Scotland. 

Notices of the trials, so far as they have proceeded, have al- 
ready appeared in the newspapers; and we have been favoured 
with communications from several farmers of great respectabili- 
ty, who witnessed the experiments. 

The trial made at Lochend on the 15th need not detain us, 
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as the implement has-since been subjected to more satisfactory 
experiments, in various situations. The best account of these 
we have seen, down to the exhibition near Dalkeith on the 22d 
and 23d (of which afterwards), is given in a provincial paper, 
the ‘Kelso Mail), which describes. the trials in East Lothian, 

wickshire, and Roxburghshire, that is, in the best cultivated 
counties of Scotland, in the following terms. 

© On the 16th and 17th the use of the instrument was exhi- 
bited on the farm of Amisfield Mains, near Haddington, in pre- 
sence of the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earl of Lauderdale, Mr 
Hay of Spot, Mr Hunter of Thurston, Mr Balfour of Whit- 
ingneme Mr Rennie of Phantassie, Mr Bogue of Woodhall, 
and many of the most eminent agriculturists in East Lothian; 
and we have been favoured by an intelligent spectator with the 
following account, accompanied by a few remarks :— 

‘** The first trial was made upon a field of strong wheat, and 
in two hours and a half the reapers cut down about a quarter of 
a Scots acre, though they were somewhat interrupted with 
stones. ‘This trial satisfied the gentlemen present, that where 
land is free of stones, two reapers with the Hainault Scythe 
might cut an acre of strong corn in a day, and that it will be 
cut closer, and with as little loss in shaking, as with the com- 
mon sickle. On the second day.the reapers cut some barlcy 
and oats, and though the superiority of the implement was not 
so evident as on the first occasion, (the corn being much lighter 
on the ground), it was on the whole very satisfactory. They fi- 
nished by another trial in the wheat field, 

“‘ There appeared some difference of opinion as to the ad- 
vantage of using this implement on all occasions, but there was 
only one opinion as to its decided superiority in cutting strong 
standing cora. Care must be taken, however, to clear the land 
of stones; and where this is done, the crop will be cut closer, 
and as clean, with the Hainault Scythe, as it can be by the modes 
practised in this country, and at considerably less expense.” 

‘ On the evening ofthe 17th the party proceeded to Dunse ; 
and next day exhibited in a field of barley belonging to Mr 
Logan of Crumstain, in the presence of General Maitland, Mr 
Hay of Dunse Castle, and a number of the most respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood. ‘The barley was a heavy crop ; 
and in an hour the two reapers cut 606 square yards, equal to 
one-eighth of an English acre, or at the rate of one acre three- 
eighths in a day of eleven hours. ‘Those who witnessed the 
work stated that it would require five of their best Irish reapers 
to cut the same quantity in the same time. This trial gave 
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great satisfaction, and several gentlemen took immediate steps 
to enable some of their workmen to employ the scythe. 

* Having arrived at Kelso on the evening of the 18th, arrange- 
ments were made for a short trial next day, to suit the conve- 
nience of farmers attending the market; whilst Saturday the 
20th, was set apart for putting the abilities of the reapers to a 
full and fair test. iodo, on Friday afternoon, the use 
of the instrument was exhibited for about an hour, on Mr 
Dudgeon’s farm of Spylaw, to a very great concourse of spec- 
tators, all of whom appeared to take a most lively interest in 
the scene, and to derive much satisfaction from it. Next day 
the reapers were again upon the same ground about ten o’clock, 
and proceeded to work an hour on a very heavy crop of barley. 
They cut 726 square yards, which, ona day’s work of ten 
hours, is at the rate of three-fourths of an English acre to each 
reaper. The ground was rather stony, and some impediment 
from the crowd was unavoidably sustained, otherwise, as as- 
serted by the reapers, they would have done at the rate of an 
acre each at least. At first several binders tied and set up 
the sheaves; thereafter one man undertook the task, and per- 
formed it ; but he declared he could not have gone on through- 
out the day, and it was evidently too much for one of the best 
workers to accomplish. The next trial took place upon some 
very light oats, and it certainly proved that the scythe was 
quite effectual on crops of that description, a fact which was 
very generally doubted. As there happened to be no wheat 
ready for cutting on Spylaw, the next and third trial was made 
upon a field of wheat near Kelso; a very fair crop, and the ground 
free from large stones. The day being far spent, the time was 
limited to a quarter of an hour, and the result was 212 yards, or 
at the rate oben acre and three-fourths, English measure, per 
day of ten working hours ; and here again the obstructions from 
the crowd were very considerable: The whole corn taken 
down was cut closer to the ground, and cleaner, than by the 
sickle. Three of the dest reapers, with the sickle, cut an English 
acre per day, making, also, bands for the sheaves ; but five are 
often found scarcely equal to the same work. 

‘ These experiments were witnesssed by a Committee of the 
Highland Society, a Committee of the Union Agricultural So- 
ciety, and a number of proprietors and eminent agriculturists ; 
and at intervals, a number of intelligent and active workers, 
who had been brought forward for the purpose, were allowed 
to use the scythes, and received instructions from the Flemings ; 
and many of them showed considerable expertness. 

* The two young Flemings are sons of farmers in French 
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Flanders, (where farms seldom much exceed 100 acres), and 
their names are J. B. Dupré and Luis Catteau, the first from 
the neighbourhood of Douay, the other from near Lille. Their 
behaviour is modest and unassuming; they are very intelligent, 
and show a most praiseworthy anxiety for information, particu 
larly in statistical and agricultural matters, on which they take 
numerous notes. ‘They allege they cannot do so much work 
as the labourers in their own country, who depend solely for 
subsistence on their daily toil. ‘To a question pointedly put to 
them, if the scythe could be used with advantage when the 
crop was on an. acclivity? They, unhesitatingly, replied, 
* Equally well as on a level piece of ground ;’ and-offered to 
prove it. 

* After the labours of the day, the Metbers of the Union 
Agricultural Society gave a diner at the Cross Keys Inn, in 
honour of the Chevalier Masclet, to which, with his consent, 
MM. Dupré and Catteau were invited; and the evening was 
spent in useful discussion and agreeable festivity. 

‘ The Committees we have mentioned are, severally, to report 
to the Highland Society, and we shall not attempt to anticipate 
the decision they may come to. We shall simply remark, that, 
whilst from the description-of the surface of the country, and 
from our climate, the Hainault Scythe can never be brought 
in so as to supersede the use of the sickle, (were it even de- 
sirable to do so), it may, and if fairly tried, we have no doubt, 
will become a very useful auxiliary to our other modes of 
‘ gathering together the crops of the earth.’ 

‘ We understand it is the intention of the. Members of the 
Union Society, to offer premiums of three, two, and one 
guineas, for the best reapers with the Flemish Scythe, to be de+ 
termined next harvest;—a plan which, if followed by other 
Societies, will soon put the instrument to a speedy and generaf 
test, amply sufficient to settle the question of its utility.’ 

‘The only other trial there has yet been time for, was -at 
Dalkeith on the 22d and 23d instant, where the statements 
given above were fully confirmed. We have an account of the 
exhibition there from a very intelligent farmer already known 
to our readers, Mr Thomas Rennie Scott at Airfield, who was 
kind enough not only to send us the following letter, but alse 
to transmit answers to the queries circulated by the Highland 
Society. On one point Mr R. Scott differs a little from the 
opinions that had be# expressed by some others, particularly, 
as to the fitness of the scythe for being employed on a light crop; 
but this very little affects its general merits, as to which there 
seems to be no question. Another gentleman, connected with 
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the Dalkeith Club, has also favoured us with the opinion ge- 
nerally entertained of it among such of the members of that 
highly respectable society as witnessed the experiments, with 
which we must close this article. The Chevalier Masclet and 
the two Flemings set out for Lanarkshire yesterday. It is 
pleasing to find that they are all very much gratified with the 
teception they have met with in the country hitherto, and we 
have no doubt will continue to meet with. 
25th August, 1825. 


Letter from Mr R. Scorr. 
Dear Sir, Airfield, August 23d. 1825. 

1 was favoured with yours of the 20th current last night, re- 
questing information on the trial of the Hainault Scythe, which 
took place on Mr Thomson’s farm of Cowden yesterday, before 
Sir John Hope, Bart., with several other Members of the 
Highland Society, and a great number of eminent agriculturists ; 
and I am sure I do not say too much when I assure you that every 
individual was completely satisfied and delighted with the per- 
formance, and all with whom | had any conversation were 
unanimously of opinion, that it is an implement which may be 
brought into use in many situations in this country. 

The first trial was in a field of fine standing wheat, which was 
cut equally low as with the common scythe, and as regularly 
laid down as with the reaping hook. 

The second was in the same field where the crop was much 
lodged, notwithstanding which, the work was in every respect 
as well performed. 

The third trial was in a field of oats, which, where the crop 
was good, was closer cut, and as well laid down as with the sickle ; 
but where the crop was thin, I think the Scythe much inferior 
to it. 

They also showed us their method of stooking, which could 
be of no use in our climate, as when corn was in condition to 
keep in the s/orm stook, it might with safety be put into a stack. 
The reason of it answering so well on the Continent is, that the 
corn is allowed to remain some days unbound. 

Our Flanders friends were most accommodating, and anxious 
to instruct all who wanted information on the subject, among 
whom were a number of farm-servants; and I was glad to see 
that none of them seemed prejudiced against the new scythe, but 
all evinced a great desire to become masters of it. The obliging 
attentions of the Chev. Masclet, who accompanied them, called 
forth general approbation. 

They were so kind as to give me one of the scythes, which I 
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have been busy with all day; and although certainly very far 
from being’a proficient in the art, 1 do not despair of soon be- 
ing so, as Iam clearly of opinion that, although it requires more 
strength than shearing, it is as easily learned. 
I send you the schedule I got from the Highland Sociesy, 
filled up. And remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuos. R. Scorr. 


Queries by the Highland Society, with Answers thereto by 
Mr Rewnie Scort. 


Tue Highland Society of Scotland, with the design of in- 
troducing a knowledge of the Hainault Scythe, and of putting 
its merits to the test of experiment, has engaged two labourers, 
the sons of small farmers in Flanders, who, during the ensuing 
harvest, are to exhibit the instrument, and the work perform- 
ed, in various parts of the country. The object of these exhi- 
bitions will thus be twofold ; first, the making of actual experi- 
ments on the value of this scythe as compared with the imple- 
ments in common use for reaping ; and, secondly, the instruct- 
ing the labourers of the country in the manual operation. 

hs performing the experiments, a sufficient time should, in 
each case, be allowed, for judging of the difficulty or facility 
with which the labour appears to be executed by the workmen ; 
and it will be desirable, where circumstances admit, that differ- 
ent kinds of crop be subjected to the trial. Although the main 
object of the inquiry is to ascertain the comparative value of 
this and of our common implements for reaping, yet, as the 
mode of operation, and quantity of work executed by these 
last, are so well known, it will not, perhaps, in any case, be 
necessary to resort to an actual comparative trial. It will suf- 
fice, in performing the experiment, to observe in what manner, 
and in what degree, the Hainault Scythe falls short of, or ex- 
cels, the other instruments. It is generally understood, that it 
will surpass the sickle in economy of labour and of time, and 
the scythe in the regularity with which it will lay down the 
swathe to the binders. To ascertain, however, with precision, 
these and other points relative to its mode of operation, the 
following inquiries are submitted to gentlemen who may wit- 
ness and take an interest in the experiment. 
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QUERIES. 


1, The name of the county and farm 
where the trial has been made, 


2. The kind of crop cut down, whe- 
ther wheat, barley, oats, heans, or peas. 

3. The measurement of the land, and 
the precise time occupied by the labour- 
ers in reaping the crop. 


4. The computed quantity of grain 
per acre, and the weight of the straw: 
But where this latter point has not been 
ascertained, it will be sufficient to state 
whether the straw was an inferior, an 
average, or a weighty crop. 

5, Whether the crop was standing up, 
or whether it was partially cr much 
lodged ;—and whether the field was clear 
of stones or otherwise ? 


6. Whether the straw is cut closer to 
the ground than it generally is by the 
sickle ; whether the corn is taken equally 
clean up as by the common reaper ; and, 
generally, whether the work is equally 
well, or better executed ? 


7. Whether the swathe is laid down 
regularly, and in proper order for the 
binders, and ultimately for the thrash- 
ing-machine, and in what degree, in this 
respect, the Hainault surpasses the ordi- 
nary scythe 

8. Whether the work appears to be 
executed with greater or less fatigue to 
the labourer than that by the sickle? 

9. Whether there seems to be diflicul- 
ty in using the instrument, or in acquir-. 
ing a knowledge of the mode of using 
it 2— 


It would be very desirable, also, if 
gentlemen could furnish, from the data 
afforded by the experiment, a calculation 
of the probable comparative expense of 
reaping by the Hainault scythe and the 
sickle, 


ANSWERS. 


1. Cowden farm, on the property of 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, pos- 
sessed by Mr David Thomson. County 
of Edinburgh, 

2. Wheat and oats. 


3. From the pressure of the crowd, it 
was impossible to ascertain this point 
correctly. One of the reapers cut 60 
square yards of oats in 6 minutes, which 
is at the rate of about a Scotch acre in 
10 hours. I however consider, that a 
man to cut two roods in a day, is as 
much as could be calculated on. 


_ 4 Wheat a heavy crop; oats a middl 
ing. 


5. Part of the wheat was standing, 
and part much lodged, both of which 
were equally well cut ; few stones among 
the wheat, but a considerable number 
among the oats. 

6. The straw was cut as close as with 
the common scythe, and as clean as it 
was possible for any reaper to have done, 
not a head being left, except where the 
oats were thin, in which case the Hain. 
ault scythe appears much inferior to the 
hook. 

7. I consider the Hainault in every 
respect preferable to the common scythe, 
the corn being regularly laid down, both 
for binding and thrashing. 


8. The Hainault I conceive requires 
more strength than the sickle, and would 
suppose it an implement only for men, 

9. Ido not find any difficulty in ac- 
quiring the use of the implement. I 
have obtained one of them; and although 
very far from being proficient, expect, 
by perseverance, to become master of it, 
being convinced it is as easily acquired 
as shearing. 


With regard to the comparative expense, I am sorry it is 
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not in my power to give a correct opinion, not being aware of 
the quantity of work that could be performed. I may however 
state, that it would require seven reapers to cut and bind an 
acre of such a crop of wheat as they were on yesterday (to take 
the stubble as low), which, at Is. Gd. for wages, and 8d. for 
meat, would amount to . . 15s. 2d. per acre. 
Now, suppose two men with Hainault 

scythes cut an acre—say wages 2s., 


meat 8d. - - - 5s. 4d. 
1 woman making bands and laying in 
the corn, at - - 2s. 2d. 
1 man binding and stooking << 2s, 2d. 
—— 9s. 8d. 
Saving on the Hainault scythe . 5s. 6d. per acre. 


Airfield, 23d August, 1825. Tuos. R. Scorr. * 


The following is from the Secretary to the Dalkeith Farming 
Club. 
Experiments with the Hainault Scythe were made on the 
farms of Messrs David Thomson, Wester Couden, and of Mr 
Peter Torrens of Longerwood, in the neighbourhood of Dal- 
keith, on Monday and Tuesday the 22d and 23d inst. in pre- 
sence of a great number of gentlemen of the county and intelli- 
gent farmers in the neighbourhood, when the results so amply 
detailed in the Kelso paper of Monday last were fully exem- 
plified, with this addition, that on Mr Thomson’s farm, very 
strong wheat completely lodged and flat to the ground, was cut 
with the same precision and as clean as the fair standing corn. 
‘The Flemish reapers are young men of prepossessing manners, 
and the anxiety shewn by M. le Chevalier Masclet (their guide 
and interpreter) to point out the right use of the instrument, 
and to give instructions to those present who applied to him, 
was beyond all praise. <A detailed account prepared by the 
standing Committee of the Dalkeith Farming Club is in course 
of preparation. 






















































































Mr Aiton on Dairy Husbandry. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Aiton on Dairy Husbandry. 


Our esteemed correspondent, Mr Aiton, has just published 
a ‘ Treatise on the Dairy Bretd of Cows and Dairy Husban- 
‘** dry, with an account of the Lanarkshire Breed of Horses,” 
with which we should be glad to make our readers acquainted, 
if it were not that we are almost precluded from offering ex- 
tracts, as much of the work has already appeared in this Jour- 
nal, in the form of communications from the author. We 
would strongly recommend, however, all those who take an in- 
terest in a branch of husbandry which is becoming every day of 
more and more importance, to consult this Treatise, which, af- 
ter making some allowances for the evident partialities of the 
writer, will be found generally useful and interesting. What is 
least to the purpose is the controversial matter of the volume; 
but as we may be thought to be parties concerned, our opinion 
may be justly objected to. The work is dedicated by permission 
to the Highland Society of Scotland, and is embellished with a 

ood likeness of the author, who, it must be admitted on all 
Siatectiniaiens well at the hands of the farmers of Scotland, 
particularly of the West of Scotland. We have no doubt that 
the high repute which the Ayrshire cows have now attained 
in other quarters, has been not a little owing to the writings of 
Mr Aiton. It would give us pleasure to add that he has Son 
duly remunerated, but we fear that is not the case. 

After reading the work very attentively, and we hope with 
‘ some advantage, we select one or two passages, rather for their 
importance and the reflections to which they lead, than asa 
fair specimen of the Treatise itself. The greater proportional 
advance in the price of butter and cheese, than of oatmeal, is a 
gratifying net of a better style of living among the working 
classes. 

‘‘ The importance of the subject to individuals (says Mr Aiton), 
and to the nation, will appear from the vastly increased demand, 
and consequent advance in the price of dairy produce beyond that 
of grain within the last 40 years. ‘The price of oatmeal during 
the first 80 years of last century, was, on an average, nearly 
one shilling per peck, and, with the exception of three or four 
inclement seasons, it has not averaged more than about one 
shilling and sixpence per peck since that period. As ,sweet- 
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milk cheese was but little known prior to the year 1770, or 
rather till about 1780, its price till then can scarcely be stated. 
But about the middle of last century, and till after 1760, a stone 
of skim- milk cheese and a stone of butter of 24 oz. per pound, 
and sixteen pound per stone, were sold as low as five shillings; 
or 3s. 6d. for a stone of butter, and Is. 6d. per stone of cheese. 
And between the years 1760 and 1770, new made butter sold in 
pounds in the markets of Kilmarnock, Irvine, &c. at from four- 
pence to fivepence per pound; equal to !4 pound English. 
Between 1770 and 1780, the best of full-milk cheese was sold 
in Ayrshire at from four shillings to four and sixpence, or at 
most four shillings and eightpence per stone, Ayrshire weight ; 
and for several years prior to 1816, cheese of the same quality 
sold at from eleven shillings to fourteen shillings, and some- 
times in retail at or above sixteen shillings per stone. The 
price of butter was, in Glasgow and Paisley, in 1780, two 
pounds seven shillings and threepence per hundred-weight (one 
hundred and twelve lib. avoirdupois) ; in 1790, it sold at three 
pounds four shillings and sevenpence ; in 1800, at fiyé pounds 
four shillings and fourpence ; and in 1810, at six pounds fifteen 
shillings and tenpence ; and it was as high as seven pounds per 
hundred-weight in 1813. So that while oatmeal had only ad- 
vanced from about one shilling to one shilling and sixpence, or 
so, per peck, in the course of more than 100 years, butter and 
cheese have advanced to nearly three times their former price 
in about a third part of that time. In Edinburgh, butter selis 
enerally higher than it does in the Western counties; and in 
Linseed, it is usually about one eighth part higher than it is 
in Glasgow * 
*‘ These show that the demand for dairy produce is great, and 
that its price has advanced about six times as much as that of 
grain, notwithstanding the vast quantities of butter and cheese 
‘ that have been imported into Scotland every year. And as 
Dairy Husbandry, on anything like an improved plan, is still 
confined to a mere corner of Scotland—as it is well adapted to 
the melioration of land of an indifferent or medium quality— 
and as it is by far the most profitable mode of managing live- ‘ 
stock, the extension of the Dairy seems to be a matter of high 
national interest.” 


* « During the commercial distress in 1818 and 1819, the price of 
cheese sunk for a short time to about 8s. or 9s. per stone. But now, 
in 1822,.the common selling-price of full-milk cheese is 11s. 6d., 
and butter 17s. per stone ; while oatmeal is selling at 1s. and 1s, 1d. 
per peck,” 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


26th August. 

Tue effect of this hot, dry summer, has been to bring for- 
ward the crops much earlier than ordinary, the harvest being 
now far advanced throughout the Lowlands of Scotland; and 
it is seldom that such weather is unfavourable to their unpro- 
ductiveness in this climate. According to our Reports, Wheat 
and ‘Barley will be excellent, Oats probably rather deficient, 
Potatoes less abundant than usual, and perhaps the Turnip 
crop, though it is too early to speak of it with certainty, will 
not be weighty. Hay and Straw are of course rather scanty, 
so that Fodder cannot be plentiful next winter. There has 
been a good demand for Wool at improved prices. All sorts 
of Live-stock sold well in the éarly part of summer, but have . 
experienced some depression since, in consequence of the ~ 
drought; and it is not to be expected that young Cattle for the 
Strawyard, nor even Sheep for Turnips, will be so high as they , 
would otherwise have been. Yet upon the whole, the markets 
for all sorts of produce are encouraging; and if it were not 
for the apprehensions of Legislative interference next Ses- 
sion, there has seldom been a period of greater satisfaction, 
both among landlords and tenants, than the present. The 
low rate of interest, and the recent improvement in rents, as 
compared with what land let for three or four years ago, a8 
well as the more regular payment of rent, must have greatly 
benefited the former; and the following Reports bear witness 
that the latter are beginning to recover from the effects of the 
late depression, and ask little or nothing more than to be let 
alone. In these circumstances, the measures of Parliament at- 
tract a much keener attention than usual; and we shall there- 
fore notice some of the most important. 

Among these, the first is the Act which allows the corn 
bonded before May 1822 to be brought out for home consump- 
tion, of which the substance is as follows. 

Whereas it is expedient to permit, for a limited time, the entry 
for home consumption of certain warehoused corn, grain, and wheaten 
flour, upon payment of duties lower than those now payable by 
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law ; be it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
Act, it shall be lawful for the importer or proprietor of any foreign 
corn or grain, or of any wheaten flour, (such corn or grain, or flour, 
not being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any British colo- 
ny or plantation in North America), which was secured in ware- 
house at any time before the 13th of May 1822, and for the im- 
porter or proprietor of any wheaten flour warehoused under the au- 
thority of an Act made in the last Session of Parliament, intituled, 
* An Act to permit Flour to be substituted for Foreign Wheat se- 
cured in Warehouses,’ and which shall be and remain in warehouse 
at the time of the passing of this Act, to take any such corn or flour, 
or any part thereof, out of warehouse, and to enter the same for 
home consumption, at the times, and in the proportion following, 
and subject to the payment of the several duties herein after men- 
tioned ; that is to say, any quantity of such corn, grain or flour, (not 
exceeding one half part of the whole quantity warehoused, belong- 
ing to any such importer or proprietor respectively), at any time be- 
tween the 15th of Juneand the 15th of July 1825, and the remain- 
der, being the other half of such corn, grain or flour, warehoused at 
the time of the passing of this Act, belonging to any such importer 
or proprietor respectively, at any time between the said 15th of July 
and the 15th of August next following ; any thing cantained in an Act 
made in the 55th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act ta amend the Laws now in force for re- 
gulating the Importation of Corn,’ or an Act made in the third year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, intituled, ‘ An Act to amend the 
Laws relating to the Importation of Corn,’ or in any other Act or 
Acts to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 

Then follows the amount of duties to be levied, in lieu of all for- 
mer duties :—On Wheat, 10s.; Rye, Peas or Beans, 6s. 6d. ; Barley, 
Bear, or Bigg, 5s.; and Oats, 3s. 6d. per quarter ; and on Wheaten 
Flour, 2s. 10d, per cwt. 

No part of such warehoused corn or grain, or flour, to be admitted 
to entry for home consumption, nor taken out of warehouse, under 
the provisions of the Act, after the 15th of August next, nor any 
greater proportion of the respective quantities of such corn, grain or 
flour, than one half part of the whole of such quantities in warehouse 
at the time of the passing of this Act, to he so entered or taken out 
of the warehouse within either of the periods mentioned. 

Another Act is one for altering the duty on Canadian Wheat, 
which is limited ta one year, or until the end of the next 
Session of Parliament. It runs thus— 

Whereas it is expedient to permit, for a time to be limited, the 
importation of wheat the produce of, and imported from the British 
possessions in North America, on the payment of a certain duty; be 
it therefore enacted, that for one year from the passing of this Act, 
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26th August. 

Tue effect of this hot, dry summer, has been to bring for- 
ward the crops much earlier than ordinary, the harvest being 
now far advanced throughout the Lowlands of Scotland; and 
it is seldom that such weather is unfavourable to their unpro- 
ductiveness in this climate. According to our Reports, Wheat 
and ‘Barley will be excellent, Oats probably rather deficient, 
Potatoes less abundant than usual, and perhaps the Turnip 
crop, though it is too early to speak of it with certainty, will 
not be weighty. Hay and Straw are of course rather scanty, 
so that Fodder cannot be plentiful next winter. There has 
been a good demand for Wool at improved prices. All sorts 
of Live-stock sold well in the early part of summer, but have 
experienced some depression since, in consequence of the - 
drought; and it is not to be expected that young Cattle for the 
Strawyard, nor even Sheep for Turnips, will be so high as they , 
would otherwise have been. Yet upon the whole, the markets 
for all sorts of produce are encouraging; and if it were not 
for the apprehensions of Legislative interference next Ses- 
sion, there has seldom been a period of greater satisfaction, 
both among landlords and tenants, than the present. The 
low rate of interest, and the recent improvement in rents, as 
compared with what land let for three or four years ago, a8 
well as the more regular payment of rent, must have greatly 
benefited the former; and the following Reports bear witness 
that the latter are beginning to recover from the effects of the 
late depression, and ask little or nothing more than to be let 
alone. In these circumstances, the measures of Parliament at- 
tract a much keener attention than usual; and we shall there- 
fore notice some of the most important. 

Among these, the first is the Act which allows the corn 
bonded before May 1822 to be brought out for home consump- 
tion, of which the substance is as follows. 

Whereas it is expedient to permit, for a limited time, the entry 
for home consumption of certain warehoused corn, grain; and wheater 
flour, upon payment of duties lower than those now payable by 
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law ; be it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
Act, it shall be lawful for the importer or proprietor of any foreign 
corn or grain, or of any wheaten flour, (such corn or grain, or flour, 
not being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any British colo- 
ny or plantation in North America), which was secured in ware- 
house at any time before the 13th of May 1822, and for the im- 
porter or proprietor of any wheaten flour warehoused under the au- 
thority of an Act made in the last Session of Parliament, intituled, 
* An Act to permit Flour to be substituted for Foreign Wheat se- 
cured in Warehouses,’ and which shall be and remain in warehouse 
at the time of the passing of this Act, to take any such corn or flour, 
or any part thereof, out of warehouse, and to enter the same for 
home consumption, at the times, and in the proportion following, 
and subject to the payment of the several duties herein after men- 
tioned ; that is to say, any quantity of such corn, grain or flour, (not 
exceeding one half part of the whole quantity warehoused, belong- 
ing to any such importer or proprietor respectively), at any time be- 
tween the 15th of June and the 15th of July 1825, and the remain- 
der, being the other half of such corn, grain or flour, warehoused at 
the time of the passing of this Act, belonging to any such importer 
or proprietor respectively, at any time between the said 15th of July 
and the 15th of August next following ; any thing cantained in an Act 
made in the 55th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act to amend the Laws now in force for re- 
gulating the Importation of Corn,’ or an Act made in the third year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, intituled, ‘ An Act ta amend the 
Laws relating to the Importation of Corn,’ or in any other Act or 
Acts to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 

Then follows the amount of duties to be levied, in lieu of all for- 
mer duties :—On Wheat, 10s.; Rye, Peas or Beans, 6s. 6d. ; Barley, 
Bear, or Bigg, 5s.; and Oats, 3s. 6d. per quarter ; and on Wheaten 
Flour, 2s. 10d, per cwt. 

No part of such warehoused corn or grain, or flour, to be admitted 
to entry for home consumption, nor taken out of warehouse, under 
the provisions of the Act, after the 15th of August next, nor any 
greater proportion of the respective quantities of such corn, grain or 
flour, than one half part of the whole of such quantities in warehouse 
at the time of the passing of this Act, to he so entered or taken out 
of the warehouse within either of the periods mentioned. 

Another Act is one for altering the duty on Canadian Wheat, 
which is limited ta one year, or until the end of the next 
Session of Parliament. It runs thus— 

Whereas it is expedient to permit, for a time to be limited, the 
importation of wheat the produce of, and imported from the British 
possessions in North America, on the payment of a certain duty; be 
it therefore enacted, that for one year from the passing of this Act, 
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all prohibitions and restrictions upon the importation of Wheat the 
produce of, and imported from the British possessions in North 
America, and all duties payable on the importation of such wheat, 
under an Act passed in the 55th year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, intituled, ‘ An Act to amend the Laws now in force for regu- 
lating the Importation of Corn;’ and also an Act passed in the 3d 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act to 
amend the Laws relating to the Importation of Corn;’ or any other 
Act or Acts in force immediately before the passing of this Act, 
shall be, and are hereby suspended; and that for one year any 
wheat, the produce of, and imported from the British possessions in 
North America, shall and may be imported into the United King- 
dom, whatever the average prices of British wheat may be; any 
thing in the said Acts, or any of them, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; and that from and after the passing of this Act, in lieu and in- 
stead of all former duties payable on such wheat, there shall be le- 
vied and paid, during the period aforesaid, upon the importation of 
any such wheat, the sum of 5s. for every quarter thereof. 

"No wheat to be shipped from any port in the Britjsh possessions 
in North America, until the owner or proprietor thereof shall have 
made oath before the collector or comptroller of the port of ship- 
ment, that such wheat was the produce of some British possession in 
North America, naming the same; and that before any wheat shall 
be entered in the United Kingdom as being the produce of the Bri- 
tish possessions in North America, the master of the ship importing 
the same shall produce a copy of the deposition made, signed by the 
collector or comptroller before whom it was made, at the port of 
shipment, and make oath before the collector or comptroller of the 
port of importation, that the wheat is the same that was sworn to in 
the deposition he produces. 

These acts, however, are only the preludes to still more im- 

ortant alterations in the Corn Laws. The fact communicated 
in the following paragraph, has appeared in all the Journals. 
We give it from the Farmer’s Journal, with the Editor’s com- 
ment. 

“* It is said that ‘ a gentleman of great commercial information has 
left London on a most important mission from Government. He 
proceeds to all the Northern countries of Europe, for the purpose of 
ascertaining minutely at what price the foreign agriculturist can raise 
his corn and transmit it to England. His report will be made to the 
Ministry previously to the consideration of the Corn Laws next Ses- 
sion of Parliament.’ We cannot say that this gentleman will not be 
able to add to our stock of knowledge ; but it seems an odd sort of 
thing, and somewhat ominous, that the ample accounts furnished by 
our Consuls, and lately printed, of the prices of corn at the difigr- 
¢nt shipping ports of Europe and Asia, are not deemed sufficient to 
enable Government to come to the conclusion, that British corn can: 
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not compete with untithed and untaxed foreign corn in our own mar- 
kets. The sole object of this gentleman’s mission is, we cannot but 
think, that of producing a statement to strengthen the case of those 
who will never rest till foreign grain be admitted into this country 
without any kind of restriction whatever! A commercial gentleman 
to decide a great question, wherein a few exporfing merchants com- 
prise one side, and the whole agricultural public the other! This 
will indeed be justice with a vengeance. ” 


The same disposition, on the part of Ministers, to disregard 
what have hitlterto been held to be the just claims of the landed 
interest, has been manifested in their admitting rum to come 
into competition with corn in the manufacture of gin and com- 
pounds for the English market. We take the following pas- 


sages from a petition presented to the House of Lords by the 
English distillers. 


‘** That, as the law at present stands, rum and other colonial spi- 
rits, although admitted without restriction or limitation into the Eng- 
lish market in common with gin or compounds, and although it may 
be kept and sold by the rectifiers in the state in which it is originally 
imported, is not allowed to be by them converted into such gin or 
compounds, but, in the competition with English corn spirit, is made 
to depend for its success upon the qualities which intrinsically belong 
to it, and upon such fair preference as it may happen to possess in 
the taste of the consumer. 

“ That although this has been the footing upon which colonial 
spirit has been for time immemorial admitted into the market of the 
mother country, at and under such modification in the rate of duty 
as should at all times preserve a due preponderance in favour of the 
home manufacture, and a due encouragement to the production of 
British corn, your petitioners beg humbly to state to your Lordships, 
that the present bill is, in effect, to deprive them of the security hither- 
to afforded to the sale of corn spirits through the medium of the rec- 
tifiers, and, as they believe, at one operation to transfer to the colo- 
nies the whole distillery trade of England. 

“ That rum, which is made from the refuse of the plantations, and 
which in the London market can be had in abundant supply, may 
now be bought by the rectifier at from Is. $d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon 
proof; to this is intended to be added, as your petitioners are in- 
formed, the duty of 1s. 3d. by way of protection to the distiller from 
corn, bringing out the cost of the gallon of rum to 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. 
Corn spirit, on the other hand, cannot be afforded to the rectifier be- 
low $s. Sd. per gallon, even though the distiller were to relinquish 
profit, and go without recompense for his labour and time, as your 
petitioners are ready to prove at the bar of your Right Hon. House, 

“ That if spirit be manufactured entirely from malt, as is the case 
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in Scotland (which is one object of the present bill to allow), the cost 
would be Is. more per gallon, thus making it 4s. 4d. 

** That the obvious result of such an arrangement, is at once to 
confer on the colonies exclusively the whole of the spirit market of 
England, to the suppression of her distillation from corn, and con- 
sequent destruction of the trade of your petitioners, and the great 
injury of the agriculture of this country. 

“* That allowing the proposed protecting duty of 1s. $d. per gallon 
upon rum, your petitioners are able to show to your Right Hon. 
House, that without any profit to themselves, the quarter of good 
barley, capable of yielding 20 gallons of spirit, must be delivered 
into their distilleries, all expenses included, for 24s., which, restrict- 
ed as they are to the use of British corn, is impracticable at present, 
and, they presume to think, improbable for the future. 

‘** That although rum imported into all parts of the empire is now 
to be subject to a duty of only 7s. $d., and corn spirits distilled in 
England to 6s., it is nevertheless true, that in Scotland and Ireland 
the duty on home-made spirit is there no more than 2s., and that 
rum cannot, under so great a disproportion of duty, enter either of 
those last-mentioned countries. Their consumption of home-made 
spirits is fourteen milljons of gallons annually, while in England the 
consumption of home-made spirits is five millions of gallons annually, 
and of rum it is two millions ; hence the colonies have already two- 
sevenths of the consumption of the English market, but of the Scotch 
and Irish markets they have none. ere Scotland and Ireland to 
take rym in a proportion similar to England, it would afford to the 
planter a degree of relief greater, perhaps, than he requires, not to 
mention that the colonies have possession exclusively of the whole 
export trade in spirits from Great Britain. With these spirits going 
abroad without duty, the home distiller is unable to compete; and, 
according to returns made to Parliament, the quantity of rum ex- 
ported for the year ended 5th January 1825, is 1,950,004 gallons. 
The trade in rum for exportation and home consumption, therefore, 
may be said to amount already to four millions of gallons annually. 

‘* That it has been signified to your petitioners as probable, that 
the duty on home-made spirits in all the three parts of the empire 
should at no great distance of time be equalized ; that ell restriction 
or intercourse should be removed, and rum be admitted on equal 
terms to all; and also, that in the next Session of Parliament the 
Corn Laws, a subject in itself of vast importance, on which the in- 
terest of your petitioners materially hinge, are to undergo revision 
and amendment. These objects form a feature so very important in 
the case of your petitioners, that until they shall be actually accom- 
plished, and all parties shall be enabled to ascertain the ground on 
which they are severally to stand, they are induced to submit to your 
Right Honourable House, that to allow rum to be: rectitied into Eng- 
lish gin, is a measure of legislation perhaps premature, and which, 
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if entertained at all, should be subject to a much higher protecting 
duty than is now proposed. ” 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue spring set in cold, boisterous, and frosty, about the 12th of 
March, and continued so to the 20th, after which the remainder of 
the month was dry and warm. April was cold and dry to the 20th, 
when some drizzling rains set in, and aided vegetation considerably. 
May was foggy, warm, and damp ; and so was the first week of June, 
after which the drought set in, and continued to the end, with the 
exception of some partial showers, which visited a part, though not 
the whole of the county, about the end of the month. The first 
week of July was rather cold; but about the 7th the heat set in ex- 
cessive, so much so, that from the 7th to the 19th, it was no unusual 
thing for the thermometer to stand at 80° in the shade, showing a 
degree of heat very unusual in this county. From the 19th, for a 
week we had cold blasting northerly winds, and the last few days 
have again been very hot. Up to the middle of June the season was 
the finest ever recollected; at that period, if ever there was as great, 
there certainly never was a greater promise of crop in the county. 
The excessive drought since, the want, not only of rain, but even 
dew, in July, has greatly curtailed the prospect, and we now esti- 
mate only as under :— 

Wheat, early sown, and in braird before the 20th of September, 
fine, full on the ground, and promising ; when late sown, and caught 
by the storms of October before it had gone into braird, too thin by 
a third, and hurt by black balls. Still we think the whole crop may 
come up to an average. 

Bear and Barley, where early sown, a superb crop, and benefited 
by the drought ; when late, stinted and defective. Upon the whole, 
this is our most promising crop, and will exceed an average, unless it 
is killed on the stalk for want of moisture at the root, before it is fil- 
led ; this has already partially happened in very hot early soils, but 
not to any extent, as yet, worth minding. 

Oats, on strong damp land, or rich loam, a very full fine crop ; in 
sandy land, or clay, exceedingly injured by the drought, will be mi- 
serably defective in straw, and if they come to it, scarcely can ex- 
ceed an average quantity of grain. Much in want of rain for a fort- 
night past, and in some cases, begun to fill before the head is quite 
out of the hose. 

The harvest will be exceedingly early; some fields will cut by 
the 12th, and it will be pretty general by the 20th of August over 
the county. 
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The Hay crop has proved light and thin, the rains of last fall hav- 
ing rendered the very driest land a bog, and thrown out the Grass 
where it was never known to be thrown out before. If the quantity, 
however, is small, the quality will be unusually fine, having been got 
into the stack-yard in the finest possible order. 

No season could be more favourable for cleaning and preparing 
Turnip and Fallow land, and Turnip seed never was laid into a finer 
bed; plenty of plants accordingly appeared, but what betwixt the 
ravages of the fly and the heat and drought, the appearance at pre- 
sent is far from favourable. Warm rains would still give us, general- 
ly, a pretty fair crop ; but if the drought continue, we must lay our 
account with a great deficiency. Potatoes are to be small and de- 
fective in like manner, unless we have speedy relief. 

The Cattle Markets began and continued brisk; and, upon the 
whole, as far as it has gone, this has been a good year for the grazier. 
The failure of the pastures, about a fortnight ago, alarmed us for the 
fate of Aiky fair, and other markets of that week ; but our fears were 
vain, the market proved good, and an immense number of Cattle 
were sold and driven South, at a time when it was absolutely neces- 
sary to relieve the parched fields. Prices of good Four Year Olds, 
15/. to 18/. and some very fine, 20/.; Three Year Olds, 111. to 16/. ; 
Two Year Olds, 7/. to 10/., and 11/. for superior; Fat, 52s. Gd. to 
57s. 6d. per cwt. sink; Fat Cattle, from 16/. to 20/. value, 3/. to 5/. 
per cent. lower than in June; Young Steers, for wintering, about as 
much higher. 

In, our Corn Markets, Wheat dull at 32s. to 35s. ; Bear, ready 
sale at 24s. to 28s. ; Oats, 16s. to 20s., and 21s. for very fine samples 
of Potato-oats for the miller ; Oatmeal, 15s. to 17s. 6d. per 140 lib. 

Dairy produce dull, in consequence of large foveign supplies, but 
likely to be scarce in the end from the failure of the pastures. Pre- 
sent price of Butter, 1s. 2d. per lib. of 28 oz.—to the curer, Fine, 
packed according to the rules of the Association, 84s. to 86s. per 
cewt.—Ordinary, 78s. to 80s. 

Labourers searcely to be had, and wages high in consequence of 
the demand for building, manufacturing, &c. in the great towns, 
which has drained off multitudes of them, and left the country very 
bare of population. Should the Government proceed to carry their 
threats into execution, of reducing the value of grain by a free im- 
port, while the demand for labour continues as great, it is evident 
that the land will be unable to pay the expense of cultivation; and, 
after doing much mischief to the capital, and best interest of the 
country, they may find, as in the case of the Combination Laws, that 
liberal policy may be carried too far, have to cry peccavi, and retrace 
their steps.—29th July. 


Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 
The same favourable weather which characterized the spring quar- 
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ter, has continued throughout the whole of the summer months, which 
has been attended with the happiest effects, covering the face of the 
earth with the most luxuriant crops of every description. All over 
the county sure indications of a very early and abundant harvest ma- 
nifest themselves ; nor is there the slightest appearance of any dis- 
ease whatever in any species of crop. The Hay, which is already 
secured in the best possible condition, has turned out greatly above 
an average crop, and consequently, is selling at a very low rate,—by 
much too ldw to remunerate the grower. The very best may be 
bought for 2/. 10s. per hundred stone, while some of it may be pur- 
chased so low as 2/, 23. It is said, however, that it has experienced 
a slight rise in price in the course of the last few days, on account of 
the intense drought, which has become of late extreme, and has 
checked the growth of the various crops. The Pasture Lands have 
latterly assumed a very withered and scorched appearance, and a 
scarcity of water is, in some places, severely felt, every small stream 
being almost totally dried up, and little water to be seen in the beds 
even of considerable rivers. From these circumstances, there has 
been a falling off in the produce of the dairy, but not so great as to 
affect the price of cheese, which it is supposed will not exceed last 
year’s prices. 

Our Grain markets have remained stationary during the quarter, 
while Beef and Mutton have fallen very considerably. Beef brings 
from 8d. to 10d., and Mutton from 6d. to 9d. per lib. ; Lamb, of which 
there is an abundant supply, is sold from 5d. to 6d. per lib. all coun- 
ty weight.—30¢h July. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather in May was warm and genial till the 11th, when the 
temperature became lower, and continued, with the exception of some 
days, colder till the end of the month. We had showers, some of 
which were heavy, on the 3d, 5th, Gth, 8th, 12th, and 22d. It rained, 
with some short intervals, from 11 a. m. of the 23d till noon of the 
25th. On the 27th there were slight showers in the afternoon, and 
in the night heavy rain in the lower grounds, and snow on the sur- 
rounding mountains, the tops of which were entirely white next 
morning. There was a slight shower on the 30th, when it became 
several degrees warmer. During the succeeding month, more favour- 
able weathen could not have been wished, both for vegetation and the 
operations of the season. There were fourteen days on which we 
had showers : they were light on the Ist, 8th, 12th, 20th, and 26th, 
and heavy, but several of them not of long continuance, on the 7th, 
19th, 24th, 25th, 27th, 29th, and 30th. In the night of the 4th and 
morning of the 5th, the fall was so great as to swell our rivers to ful- 
ly half-flood. In the present month there were showers on the Ist, 
a few drops on the 5th, and on the 15th a very_moderate shower at 
3 p.m. of short duration, and another on the morning of the 24th. 
There has been great scarcity of water for mills for two weeks past, 
and in several places also for cattle. On the 6th of May, on the 
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25th and 27th of June, and on the 10th and 11th current, we had 
thunder. In June and July the thermometer ranged from 64 de- 
gtees to 77 degtees in the shade, in a northern exposure, at noon. 
This day, the hottest we have had throughout, at 5 p. m. it is 78 de- 
grees. On the 16th of June it stood at 83 at mid-day, but soon 
after the sky overcast, and a -high wind from the east, without rain, 
brought it down to 64 degrees at 3 p.m. The season admitted the 
‘fields to be prepared in the best style both for Wheat and Turnips. 
The latter, both Swedish and common, the sowing of which began 
and concluded about the usual time, have generally a very fair ap- 
pearance. The labour of the hoe is going on with spirit, and in many 
instances is far advanced. We hear of no complaint as to this crop. 
The grain crops of every kind promise to come to an early and an 
abundant harvest. Barley, it is said, will be the most productive ; 
and the earliest sown is hastening fast to maturity. But this may be 
said of all the crops. Some fields of Oats were fairly above the shot- 
blade by the beginning of July, and they, as well as Wheat and Bar- 
ley, present a fine ear. Potatoes are in full bloom, and have the ap- 
pearance of yielding a fair return. They, however, as well as the 
Turnips and pastures, would be much improved by moderate showers. 
The drought begins to be intense, and of course the pastures are much 
scorched. Hay harvest was general in the first week of July; anda 
great part of the crop of Rye-grass and Clover has been put into the 
tick, and some of it into the stack, without one drop of rain, which 
adds greatly to its weight and value, and brings it nearer to an ave- 
rage than it was oncé supposed to reach. It is said in general to be 
short of an average bulk; but it was never got up in better condi- 
tion. We have not yet learned with certainty the price per stone 
from the rick. For two years past, there was abundance of Plants of 
Clover after harvest, and in the spring, and with no severe frost, or 
rather no frost at all, to throw them out, and yet there is a great de- 
ficiency in this part of the crop at the time of cutting. Is this a 
-plant that our fields will not produce in the regular four-break : rota- 
tion? or is it becoming an annual plant, and therefore should be 
sown much later in the season? We would like to have these que- 
ries answered in a satisfactory manner, in an early Number of your 
valuable work. Black Cattle and Sheep have found ready sale dur- 
ing the quarter, at high prices. At Kelso New Market, on the 13th 
‘of May, Fat Cattle sold at 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone of 14 lib., and 
mutton 8d, to 8}d. per lib. sinking the offals. At Dunse New Sheep 
Market, on the 26th, full bred Hoggs brought 48s. to 45s., and Che- 
viot do. 20s. to 21s. a head. A lot of the former, purchased when 
lambs at St Boswell’s, in July last year, at 15s. 6d. a head, sold at 
43s. which is 13s. a head above the price of hoggs of the same quali- 
ty and weight, grazed upon the same farm, and sold at the same 
market last year. At Greenlaw, on the 23d, there was a full show of 
Milk Cows, and many were disposed of at from 2/. to 3/. a head 
above the prices of last year; Fat, of which the show was very limits 
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ed, 10s. per stone Dutch, and Grazing Cattle at fully 20 per eent. 
advance on last year. At Dunse, on the 2d of June, there was a full 
market of fine Cattle, many dealers from the South, and a great many 
sold a shade higher that at preceding markets. At Yetholm, on the 
27th, the show was limited, and prices fully more advanced. At 
‘Earlston, on the 29th, the show of Cattle was about one-third less 
than usual, sales pretty ready in the morning, but dull afterwards. 
At Yetholm, Hoggs were a little lower than at preceding fairs; Bred 
do. $2s. to 40s.; Cheviot, 15s. to 2ls., and many returned unsold. 
On the 5th current Bred Lambs, at Yetholm, sold from 14s. to 
22s. 6d.; Half-bred do. lls. to 15s.; and Cheviot, 6s. to 10s. 6d. a 
head. At St Boswell’s, on the 18th, there was a great show of Bred 
Lambs, which brought from 15s. to 24s. ; Half do. 18s.; Cheviot do. 
7s. to 12s.; and the best two-year old Cattle for Grass, 14/. a head. 
At all our markets good young Horses, either for draught or saddle, 

-and Milk Cows, sold at high prices, and met a ready demand. At 
Yetholm on the 5th, and at Kelso New Wool Market, scarcely any 
sales were effected, as the sellers stood out for much higher prices 
than the numerous dealers who attended were disposed to give; and 
in the bargains that were made, there was generally a reference of 
some shillings to the after state of the market. Long White Weol, 
all Hogg, it is said has brought since 36s., and Ewe and Hogg do. 
34s. per stone. But of the prices of Wool, as well as of the compa- 
rative results of the old and new modes of salving, we may be able 
to give a more accurate statement in our next Report. The Grain 
Market has been pretty steady during the quarter, and may be quot- 
ed, Wheat, 44s. to 50s.; Barley, 26s. to 30s.; Potato-oats, 15s. to 
20s.; Common do. 15s. to 19s.; Peas, 28s. to 30s., and Beans 24s, 
to 28s. all per boll of six Winchester bushels ; and Oatmeal, 34s. to 
$7s. per load of 16 stones Dutch; Beef and Mutton, in retail, 8d. 
per lib. of 174 0z.; Butter, 1s. per lib. of 22 oz.; the Quartern 
Loaf, 9d. to 94d. 

At all our Hiring Markets, Single Farm Servants readily found 
masters; Men at from 5/. to 6/. 10s., and some of the best hands 7/., 
and Women for field work or kitchen, 5/. to 5/. 10s., and some 6l., 
which may average from 15s. to 1/. above the rates of last year ; Day 
Labourers are all employed at a proportional increase of wages. 
Peace and apparent contentment pervade the country. Such as en- 
tered on new leases at the term, who had every thing to purchase to 
set their operations agoing, may perhaps regret that they did not 
commence farming two or three years ago, when considerably less 
capital would have stocked their farms.—July 27th. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

For three months preceding this date, the weather proved uncom- 
monly favourable for all crops ; the first two months frequent showers, 
with warmth, had the finest effect possible om the pastures, and gave 
the prospect of an uncommonly productive crop of Barley and 
Wheat; as well as of Potatoes, Turnip, and» Peas; but in the present 
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month scarce a drop of rain has fallen, and the heat being very in- 
tense, has completely burnt up the Pastures. From the same cause 
the Hay crop is very light, but got up in excellent order, and very 
quickly after cutting. Both the Turnip and Potato Crops have re- 
ceived a check, and if rain does not soon fall, both will be less pro- 
ductive than anticipated some time ago, I shall now specify the pre- 
sent appearance of the different crops over the county. 

Wheat—lIn general, on all lands, high and low, has a most favour- 
able appearance, plenty of Straw, and without any mildew, and there- 
fore the quality was expected to be very fine; and yet it would ap- 
pear that this is not absolutely certain; for, upon examining some ap- 
parently healthy ears of Wheat with a microscope, the grain was 
found full of animalcules, arrived at such a size that some of them 
were perceptible with the naked eye, like small worms or maggots, 
devouring the pulp of the grain. Whether any considerable quanti- 
ty is thus infeeted, is not yet ascertained ; and, with this exception, 
the Wheat crop all over this county is generally good. 

Barley—With the exception of patches on light thin soils, where 
it whitened prematurely, is every where a heavy and excellent crop, 
with plenty of Straw, and the grain of superior quality, and so for- 
ward, that harvest will become pretty general by the middle of 
August; in short, the Barley will be far above an average crop. 

Oats— Are by no means equal to Barley, being short in the Straw, 
owing to the long continuance of drought. In many places they are 
also thin upon the ground, but the grain will probably prove of the 
best quality. The hill farms this season have the advantage of a 
much better crop of Oats, and more Straw than the Lowlands, 
which are usually so much superior. 

Peas and Beans—Appear to be a superior crop. Potatoes, if rain 
falls within a few days, will prove a very superior-crop. The Tur- 
nip crop in this case will be equally benefited. 

Flax—Is in general a good crop, although not above an average 
one. 

Hay—The medium price supposed to be from 3/. to 32, 10s. per 
hundred stones. There is no second crop of Clover for want of 
rain; and from the lightness of the crop, the farmer will be very 
poorly paid. Prices of Cattle rose considerably two months ago, 
and were fully as high as would be desirable ; but at the last Kin- 
ross Fair, Cattle fell about one pound per head, and appear to con- 
tinue stationary. As to the price of Victual, it eontinued remark- 
ably steady, and the markets were always fully supplied, the Oatmeal 
never above 20s. per boll. Prices declined a little on the warehoused 
grain coming into market ; and the present prospect of an early, as 
well as abundant crop, will to a certainty prevent prices rising ; nei- 
ther is it expected they are to decline much. 

At no period was there ever a better prospect of a full supply of 
the necessaries of life raised within the kingdom; and our Ru- 
lers, it is to be hoped, will not damp the exertions of the British 
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farmer, -who is able to furnish an ample supply at moderate prices, 
such as the present rate of wages are more than suflicient to pay. 
Labourers are fully employed, and much in demand, at from 10s. to 
12s. per week. Many are observed to, work less constant than usual. 
31st July. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of May was chiefly distinguished by a cold chilling 
wind N. and N. E. We had several heavy showers, most of which 
were snow upon the Grampians. In Strathmore there was a thunder 
storm, followed by a copious discharge of hail. In June we had an 
alternate succession of warm weather and genial showers, with cold 
northern blasts and spittings of hail and snow. Excepting a cold 
northern blast between the 20th and 24th, the month of July has 
been a complete specimen of the torrid zone. The thermometer has 
generally been about 85°, and it has sometimes been as high as 90° 
in the shade. We had only one gentle shower at the commence- 
ment of this month. The Pastures are nearly burnt up, and many 
of the springs are dried. In some parts of the interior Oatmeal has 
become scarce, from want of water to grind the corn. Spinning 
mills that are not provided with steam-engines, are stopped, or un- 
able to do half work. 

Never did our Fruit-trees exhibit such a glow of flowers, or such 
a flattering promise of fruit, as they did at the beginning of May. 
But the chilling northern blasts soon destroyed the greatest part of 
them, blackened many of their leaves, and insects finished what the 
blasts had spared. Thus our fruit is reduced to a very small quan- 
tity upon those trees that are well sheltered from the north and east. 
The small fruit is more abundant, but many of them are injured by 
the caterpillar. We have found that pouring, occasionally, soapy 
and soda water, in which clothes had been washed, upon the roots of 
the bushes, prevents the attacks of these insects—at least we have 
seen none of them since this practice was adopted. The cut-worm 
has committed much havoc upon the garden vegetables, but we have 
not heard of any of its operations upon the corn-fields. The Hay is 
far from being a heavy crop, but it has all been secured in the very 
best manner. As the flowering and fructifying season was very fa- 
vourable for Wheat, it appears every where to be sound, and per- 
fectly free of disease; only it is rather thin upon the ground, and is 
not remarkable for size of head. The Barley and Oats are short in 
the Straw, but it is hoped they will yield well to their bulk. Some 
of the Barley and Wheat are assuming a golden colour. The Pota- 
toes, being originally aquatic plants, require copious showérs to swell 
their roots. They seem wholly at a stand. Their under leaves are 
getting yellow and withered, and their roots seem much infected by 
the scab. The Turhips do not require so much moisture as the Po- 
tatoes, but even they too seem wholly at a stand; only the weather 
has been highly favourable for having them horse and hand-hoed, 
and cleaned in the most effectual manner. 
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The prices of farm produce have experienced very little variation 
since our last. Fat Cattle, Milch Cows and Horses, maintain their 
former prices. Young Beasts are rather heavy sale, owing to the 
farmers rearing so many as to overstock the market. Oatmeal is 
from ls. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per peck; Quartern Loaf 9d.; Beef, Mutton, 
and Veal, from 7d. to 8d. per lib. Dutch ; Butter 1s. 2d. to Is. $d. 
per do tron. 

There is an argument against the existing Corn Bill much insisted 
upon by your newspaper declaimers, which it would be very desir- 
able that some of your ingenious correspondents, who have so suc- 
cessfully exposed the sophistries of your Cockney economists, would 
consider and refute. Their argument is, That restricting the free 
importation of foreign grain and provisions, imposes a tax of many 
millions upon the operative population, for the sole benefit of land- 
owners, but entirely hostile and oppressive to the community at 
large. We have no doubt but your ingenious correrpondents are 
well qualified to point out the fallacy of this argument, which they 
reverberate from one to another, with as much confidence as if it 
were as indisputable as any proposition in Euclid.—30th July. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the months of May and June, has been ge- 
nerally rather cold and wet; but notwithstanding this, vegetation 
continued to make considerable progress. Since that time the wea- 
ther has been generally warm, dry, and scorching, except that with- 
in the last few days there have been some showers, which it is said 
have not been general. 

Hay has been well harvested, and is considered to be at least an 
average crop. Pastures have, from want of rain Jast month, suffer- 
ed considerably. From the same cause, Turnips have been rather 
tardy and unequal in their growth, but on the whole they are now 
rather promising in their appearance. Soaking the secds, and put- 
ting them a little deeper in the ground in dry weather than is neces- 
sary in ordinary weather, will be found to be of great use in for- 
warding their vegetation. Potatoes have also a promising appear- 
ance. Berries have not succeeded the flowers of the potatoes gene- 
rally, and particularly on dry ground, so much as usual, which, per- 
‘haps may have been occasioned by the want of rain when in flower ; 
that circumstance may be favourable rather than injurious to the 
crop ; it is, however, expected the late rains will greatly improve 
them. Wheat, of which there has not been so much sown last sea- 
son as usual, appears to be a fair crop; it is changing colour, and 
will soon be fit for the sickle. Most part of the Barley around In- 
verness has changed its colour, and a good deal of it is so ripe, that 
it may be cut down in a few days. Many fields of Oats are also 
making rapid progress towards ripening. On the whole, the harvest 
will be early. Oats and Barley are considered by many to be in ge- 
neral about an average crop, at least at present they do not seem to 
apprehend any material deficiency of corn and straw on good land. 
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Barley and Oats have certainly suffered considerably from dry 
scorching weather, particularly on light thin soils, and where the 
land is not in good condition. On these soils there must be more 
than a usual deficiency of straw ; and from the decay of the stalks, 
from want of moisture at their roots, many of the seeds must be 
small and imperfect. 

The soil in this county is generally so very unequal, and often 
abruptly so, that a field of ten acres extent is seldom to be found 
without very considerable variation of soil. The inequalities of the 
soil are so very distinctly marked by the crops this season, that a 
person who might have it in view to become the occupier of any of 
these lands, could now, better than at any other time, ascertain their 
real value. On several parts, in one field it is often found that the 
crop is sickly and inferior, and in other parts vigorous and good. 

At the Beauly market held in the middle of May last, the demand 
for Cattle was brisk, at a considerable advance in price. There 
was, at the market held at the same place on the 25th July last, a 
considerable show of Cattle, principally from Caithness; but the. 
prices asked by the sellers were considered by the drovers so high, 
that very little business was done. A new Cattle Market is esta- 
blished at Bogbain, near Inverness, to be held on the day or days 
immediately following the Beauly markets. At this market, on the 
28th July (which is the second that has been held), most part of the 
Cattle that had been at the last Beauly market appeared. The few 
purchases that were made there by the drovers from the farmers, 
were rather at reduced prices, supposed to be in consequence of an 
opinion that the pastures in the South had suffered from dry weather. 
It is reported, that most of the business done was between the 
drovers themselves. 

The demand for Sheep and Wool has been considerable. The 
great Wool Fair which was held at Inverness in the middle of June, 
was well attended by buyers and sellers, who did business to a great 
extent. The average price cf the Cheviot Wool may be stated at 
19s. 6d. to 22s. per stone, and Blackfaced at 20s. to 21s. per double 
stone. In most cases, there was a reference of 1s. or more per stone 
in favour of the sellers. 

The market prices of Sheep are as follow, viz. 

Cheviot Ewes _ 15s. to 19s. Blackfaced Ewes Ils. to 13s, 
Lambs 9s. to 10s.6d. ——————Lambs__ 6s. to 9s, 
Wedders 29s. to 32s. — Wedders 22s. to 26s, 

At this market, 20,000 to 25,000 Sheep were purchased and sent 
South. 

Since then, a number of persons from England and the south of 
Scotland have travelled the Highlands, where they have purchased 
a considerable number of Lambs, Hogs, and two-years-old Wed- 
ders, to replace stocks that have been diminished from the preva- 
lence of the rot among them, in several counties in England, during 
the last winter. 
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It is said that the farmers, encouraged by the high prices given 
for Sheep and Cattle, are this season rearing more than their usual 
proportion of Lambs and Calves. 

Very little is doing in the Inverness Corn Market. Wheat, of 
which there is not much on hand, was offered lately at 33s. per boll, 
but no sales took place. Very few Oats are offered ; some sold late- 
ly at 20s. to 25s., and one fine parcel brought 28s. per boll. Bar- 
ley is not scarce; the demand at present is not very brisk ; the pre- 
sent current price for it is 29s. to 31s. per boll. 

The present Market Prices at Inverness are as follow. Oatmeal, 
16s. to 21s. per boll; Retail, 1s. 5d. to 1s. Gd. per peck ; Bearmeal, 
1s. 3d. per peck ; Butter, 10d. to 1s.; Beef, 6d. to 8d.; Veal, 5d. 
to 6d.; Mutton, 7d.; Lamb, 5d. per lib.; Eggs, 4d. to 6d. per do- 
zen; Quartern Loaf, fine, 10d.; Hay, 7d. per stone. 

The distilleries lately established in this county are uncommonly 
well employed, and have fully as much demand for their produce as 
they can supply ; and it is said that the spirits made by them are 
equal to any which can be offered by the smugglers, which must 
have a very great effect in suppressing the nefarious and demoraliz- 
ing trade of these persons.—4th August. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather for the last three months has been uniformly dry, 
and through the most of July, remarkably warm, with generally 
bright sunshine during the day. Within these two weeks the Pas- 
tures have suffered much from the scorching influence of the sun, 
and, except where old and well swarded, or on rich damp soil, they 
appear very short and brown, Every sort of crop, in short, has late- 
ly felt the want of moisture ; and unless wheat, which has a pretty 
full appearance, and apparently free from disease, the grain crops 
will be of much Jess bulk than was anticipated a month ago. Barley 
seems a tolerably good crop, except on dry sandy soils, where injured 
a good deal by the late extreme drought ; but Oats are generally 
short in the straw, and being clean shot, and in progress of filling, 
have little chance now of lengthening out much. A little Bear and 
Barley that was very early sown, was cut about eight or ten days 
ago, and should the weather continue any thing like as at present, a 
good deal of both will no doubt be ready for the sickle in about three 
weeks hence. Peas and Beans, though not bulky, are expected to 
be productive in Corn. Hay has proved a deficient crop, but was 
never got up in better order. The current price at which it seems 
to be selling from the tramp-rick, is 6d, to 7d. per stone. Flax, like 
the Oats and Barley, &c. will be short of what was expected ; but 
there is reason to suppose the quality will be good. Turnips had an 
uncommonly fine sowing season, but somehow or other they have 
made a very partial braird, especially those sown between the $d and 
10th of June. In most instances, on stiff land, they have a very in- 
different appearance ; but on friable well pulverized soils, they look 
pretty regular and thriving, especially those sawn in the latter end of 
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May. Potatoes, like other crops, stand much in need of some re- 
freshing showers. 

Cattle have found a ready market, at good prices, during the sum- 
mer; but within these two weeks or so, prices are rather looking 
down, particularly those of the heavier sorts of beasts, owing perhaps, 
in a great measure, to the late general and excessive drought, which 
has been severely felt in many instances by the graziers. Prices of 
young Cattle for the straw-yard, appear to have undergone little or 
no reduction ; but those of Cows, Queys, Three and Four Year Old 
Stots, seem to have fallen from five to perhaps near ten per cent. 
Good Mearns Bred Three Year Old Stots, are worth just now from 
about twelve to fifteen guineas ; Two Year Olds of the same descrip- 
tion, from 9/. to 12/.; and One Year Olds, 5/. 10s. to 7/. 7s. This, 
however, must be understood as the better sort of Cattle, as there is 
probably a third of those ages of Cattle in the county, especially in 
the Northern district, not worth nearly these prices. Grazing has 
turned out rather unexpectedly a profitable concern this summer, 
at any rate as yet; and though grass-rents were upon the whole 
somewhat higher than for some years bygone, the gradual advance 
in the price of Stock till within these two or three weeks, must have 
enabled the graziers to pay them, and also leave a fair remuneration 
for their trouble, provided no material reduction in price occur dur- 
ing the remainder of the season. There has also been a pretty fair 
demand for both Store and Fat Shecp throughout the summer ; and 
at one time the latter were uncommonly scarce. At Paldy fair, on 
the 13th ult. best Hill Bred Black-Faced Wedders brought about 211. 
per score, and Ewes of the same breed from ‘“/. to 11d. per do. The 
erop of Lambs this year is generally good. Wool has sold much low- 
er than the growers had anticipated, but from 20 to 25 per cent. 
above the prices of last year. By far the greater part of the Wool 
produced m this district is sold in the Aberdeen market, by people 
who traverse the country and purchase it from the growers, who this 
year bought it up at from 16s. to 18s. a stone, Aberdeen weight. 
Many people seem to think that a regular market for the sale of 
Wool is much wanted at or in the neighbourhood of Brechin, and 
are convinced that, were it once set agoing, it would succeed remark- 
ably well in that quarter. 

The rate of farm labour has undergone a considerable advance 
during the quarter, and land and rents are likewise looking up. The 
wages of Farm Servants at last term were as follows: Ploughmen 
from 6/. to 8/., or perhaps, in some instances, guineas ; Women from 
$l. to 41. 10s., and in great request ; and Boys from 2/. to 4. Day 
Labourers,—Men, Is. 4d. to 2s.; Women, 8d. to 9d. These rates 
are exclusive of victuals. At our Hiring Market for Shearers last 
week, St James’s Fair of Garrock, Men were engaged at from 3/. to 
$l. 3s., and Women from 2/. 5s. to 2/. 10s. The former, however, 
was the rate at which by far the greater part were engaged. As to 
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the sale of grain, very little is doing just now ; indeed there seems 
remarkably little to sell in this district at present.—2d August. 

August 4th.—Yesterday we had some fine refreshing showers, ac- 
companied in the forenoon with thunder, and to-day it rains copious- 
ly, which will prove of infinite service to vegetation, if the weather 
dont fall into the other extreme, which, owing to such a long tract of 
drought, there is great reason to suspect. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

We have had a continuance of uncommonly fine weather from the 
commencement of the present quarter. Never did agricultural la- 
bour proceed with less interruption, nor was every part of the pro- 
cess ever carried forward and accomplished in a more perfect man- 
ner. Crops of every description have the most promising appear- 
ance; and, in some of the early districts, both here and in Wigton- 
shire, harvest will commence in ten days or a fortnight. 

In consequence of the present flattering appearances, the prices 
of grain have dropt for some weeks past; but had it not been for 
the prospect of the present crop being brought early into market, 
the reverse would have been the case, as there is very little old 
grain in this part of the country. 

The crops of Hay are most abundant, and never were better got, 
so far as they are gone; still a considerable part of the natural mea- 
dows are to be cut, and will scarcely be got finished before harvest. 
Early séwn Turnip promises a heavy crop; that which was late is 
now rather in want of rain. Our Cattle Markets have been steady, 
at high prices, till lately that there has been a decline of about 10 
per cent.; and perhaps-that may be only temporary, as aged Cattle 
fit for the South markets are not plenty in this part of the country. 
There has been a very considerable demand for Sheep at rather 
high prices, for the great English fairs of Appleby and Stagshaw- 
bank ; and seldom have so many gone into England with the wool 
on their backs. At the last mentioned place, however, prices did 
not come up to the expectation of the sellers. Some months ago 
our expectations for Wool were very sanguine, but that article seems 
also to be on the decline, and very little of this year’s clip sold, 
though still buyers are offering from 40 to 50 per cent. for coarse 
Wools above last year’s prices, which to be sure were very low. 

Peace and plenty bless our land at present, and all classes of the 
community are comparatively comfortable and happy from what 
they were a very few years ago. Merchant, manufacturer, mecha- 
nic and labourer, all are employed, all are paid, all have bread at a 
moderate price, and at as low a price as the farmer can afford it. 
Where then is the necessity of tampering with the present Corn- 
laws, which seem to gnswer all the purposes for which they were in- 
tended better than any other that have yet been tried, and again to 
conjure up distress? Why hearken to the arguments of ignorant, 
narrow: minded theorists, who, insensible to their own interests, think 
that every class of the community have a right to fatten upon the 
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spoils of the farmer? Go to practical men for information, they, 
and they alone, know what the general interests of the country re- 
quire ; dnd as long as the British farmer can supply our markets 
with grain at a moderate price, they will never give the command of 
that market to a foreigner, or a speculator in foreign corn. 

Present Prices of Farm Produce. 


Wheat, per Winchester bushel, from . 7s. to 8s. 
Barley - - . - 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
Potato Oats - - - 2s. 4d. to Qs. 6d. 
Oatmeal, per stone of 17} lib. - 2s. to 2s. 2d. 


Hay, pér stone of 26 lib. out of the rick . 4d. to 6d. 
Wool—Leicestershire Long Wool, washed, 26 lib. 26s. to 28s. 


Blackfaced do. smeared, per stone, do. 9s. to 12s. 

Beef, per lib. 16 oz. . - - 4d. to 6d, 

Mutton, do. - . - 5d. to 6d. 

Lamb, do. - - - 4d. to 5d. 
—26th July. 


Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

No season, during the remembrance of the oldest inhabitants now 
alive, has ever been more propitious to vegetation, than the summer 
quarter of 1825. After an early and most favourable seed time, the 
rains in May and June were abundant, without being injurious ; and 
the intervals of sunshine and general warmth, raised a luxuriant 
growth of every species of farm crop. But the month of July has 
been so hot, that there is reason to fear that the crops may be brought 
to a premature harvest. Upon the 10th and 11th July, the thunder 
roared with little intermission for several hours each day, and was 
accompanied with copious rains in some places. But since that, 
there has not been any rain in this county, but an uninterrupted 
sunshine, and the thermometer often above 80°. The consequence 
is, the earth has become like iron, and the heavens like brass; and 
if rain does not come soon, the Oats will not ripen and form grain to 
perfection. Great droughts are much more dangerous in the end of 
summer, and in harvest, than they are at the earlier times of the 
year. 

Wheat is an abundant crop, and from the heat and sunshine, will 
yield rich and heavy grain. Oats, on dry land, are far from being a 
bulky crop. On damp ground, and towards the moors, they are 
more luxuriant, but beginning to be stunted by the drought; and 
there is much danger that they may ripen prematurely. Beans and 
Peas are an abundant crop, but the Beans are beginning to suffer 
from the drought. Barley and Big are fair crops, and Flaz is an 
excellent crop. Twurnips have generally held out well, but rain is 
much wanted for their relief. Potatoes had, till lately, a promising 
appearance, but they have already suffered by the drought. Hay 
has been such an abundant crop, and got so well secured, that it is 
sold at from 6d. to 64d. per stone of 22} oz. to the pound, and 16 
lib. per stone. The second growth, however, has been much in- 
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jured by the drought ; and Pasture has suffered much from the same 
cause, 

The flattering appearances which the orchards held out in the 
spring, were so much blasted by frost during some of the last days 
of May, and by the depredations of the caterpillar, that the fruit will 
not exceed one-fourth of a medium crop. 

The prices of every species of Live-Stock have advanced so much, 
that they now bring nearly as high returns as they ever did at any 
former period. Some of the best Dairy Cows have sold at from 20. 
to 25/., and some Lanarkshire Horses at from 40/. to 50/. Lean 
Stock, Sheep, and even Swine, are all at a higher price than for 
many years past. Oatmeal is retailed at 1s. 24d. per peck; the 
Quartern Loaf is sold at 11d.; Beef and Mutton at 11s. per stone, 
county weight. Cheese of last year’s making is sold from 11d. to Is. 
per pound of 22} oz.; and Butter at 1s. 6d. per lib., same weight. 

Though the price of grain is low, compared with the prices of 
every other commodity, and the wages of labour, yet the farmers 
are in much better spirits than they have been for a good many 
years past. So far from abandoning the cultivation of inferior land, 
there is not a parish in the western counties of Scotland, where in- 
ferior, land is not cultivated with industry and success. But if mo- 
dern economists, and other enemies of agriculture, shall succeed in 
giving unlimited admission to foreign grain, the consequences will be 
fatal to the best interests of the nation.—Ist August. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

The weather throughout the quarter has been singularly favourable 
to field operations. In all situations the ground for Turnip was 
thoroughly cleaned and pulverized, and genial showers about the end 
of May, and beginning of June, produced a rapid and regular braird 
of the young plants, even on soils not naturally adapted to the growth 
of that crop. The very dry and hot weather that has prevailed dur- 
ing the last six weeks, has been equally propitious to the horse and 
hand-hoeing of the drilled Peas and Beans, and to the thinning and 
cleaning of the Turnips ; while plain fallows have likewise enjoyed 
their full share of the benefits resulting from such a state of the at- 
mosphere. Now, however, vegetation languishes exceedingly, even 
on soils little liable in ordinary years to suffer from the want of mois- 
ture. Copious showers would therefore be of incalculable advantage 
to Potatoes, Pastures, and Turnips. The latter everywhere want 
only immediate rains to ensure them being perhaps more than ordi- 
narily excellent ; but a few weeks longer of such scorching heat as the 
present, and many of them must be irretrievably ruined. Perhaps, 
at no former period, since artificial Grasses were cultivated in this 
county, were the Pastures so much in want of moisture. At this 
moment, some of the richest lands in the district under pasture, are 
as destitute of vegetation as the most sterile desert in Africa; to 
judge by ordinary experience, it would appear utterly impossible that 
“vegetable life in this climate could ever be so completely suspended. 
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If rain does not come speedily, the injury to feeding stock must be 
both severe and extensive. 

Dry sunny weather is well known to be particularly congenial to 
the growth of Wheat, that crop accordingly has everywhere a most 
promising appearance ; and although less bulky in the Straw than in 
some years, yet, as it stands thick on the ground, with the cars large 
and finely filled, above an average produce may be confidently anti- 
cipated. The same observations will apply equally well to the Bar- 
ley, which also is excellent ; but Oats are in many cases light, indeed 
far more so than they promised a few weeks ago. Yet, except on 
very dry, sandy, or gravelly soils, they may still come pretty near to 
an ordinary crop, as it is in length of Straw chiefly that they are de- 
ficient. Beans and Peas are also in want of rain, and which must 
affect the quantity of fodder ; although, from the number of pods on 
the stalks, they are likely to be as productive in Grain as if they had 
been more luxuriant. On the whole, it may be stated with confi- 
dence, that the entire crops together promise to be rather above as 
otherwise a full average produce. 

Harvest may probably be general by the middle of August. Bar- 
ley appears to be the earliest crop this season, as some fields of that 
Grain will be ready for the sickle in the course of next week ; indeed 
some patches are dead-ripe already. 

There are very few stacks left in the barn-yards, but enough re- 
mains for the demand until the new crop comes to market, unless 
some very unfavourable change of weather intervene between and 
that period. Prices have remained very stationary during the sum- 
mer, and the rates quoted in last report correspond well with what 
might now be detailed, had it been necessary, as the price of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Corn. Fat Cattle and Sheep are rather lower of late ; 
but the prices of Lean Stock still warrant little reduction in the price 
of Fat for many months to come. 

The- Agricultural Society here give two premiums this summer for 
the best farm management, consisting of plate, each of twenty guineas 
value. These premiums always excite very considerable interest in 
the county ; yet it is wonderful how few farmers in the district have 
annually been found who considered their management at all fitting 
to come under the view of the inspectors. The truth is, much yet 
remains to be done, even in this long and loudly celebrated county 
for agricultural skill and enterprise, before the art can be said to have 
attained any thing like perfection. Wild Oats, and Tall Oat Grass, 
are both weeds difficult to get rid off, and at present one may travel 
miles without seeing a single farm clear of them. But, as such being 
found in any number is a complete bar to the gaining of the premium, 
it is to be hoped that that, with other motives, may speedily lead to 
the entire extinction of such pernicious neighbours and enemies. The 
Society have likewise voted twenty guineas to Mr Finlayson for his 
ingenious invention, his patent harrow; and, besides, purchased of 
him the privilege of making the machine for the use of its members 
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only. The implement works something on the principle of the grub- 
ber, and is equally well fitted to bring root weeds of every descrip- 
tion to the surface of the ground, while it possesses the great supe- 
riority of being much easier managed and regulated regarding the 
depth required, from about nine inches to being thrown out of the 
soil entirely, even without stopping the horses. It is evidently, too, 
lighter for the horses to draw, which arises from the form of the tines 
or coulters, they being round, and pointing more directly forward 
than the feet.or teeth of the grubber. On the whole, the machine 
meets with great approbation in this district, while the reward be- 
stowed on the inventor gave equal satisfaction.—July 30th. 
Letter from Glasgow, 3d August. 

Oats, late Barley and late Potatoes suffered considerably from the 
moist and cold weather which prevailed from the date of last Report 
till the beginning of June; but the sown Grasses and Wheat crops 
appeared to sustain no damage whatever. Hay has been made and 
secured under the most favourable circumstances, and both in weight 
and quality is perhaps equal to any that was ever cut down in this 
neighbourhood. The Wheat crop promises to be unusually abun- 
dant. It has made very rapid progress towards maturity, especially 
during the last month. Indeed, we may expect the Wheat harvest 
to be general in the course of ten days, unless the weather become 
extremely unfavourable for that purpose. Beans are an excellent 
crop, and so far advanced, that it is not improbable that several 
fields will be cut down in the course of eight days or a fortnight ;— 
a maturity with réspect to this description of Grain altogether unpre- 
cedented in this part of the country. Oats, Barley, and Potatoes, 
look well in general ; though such as were sown late, and on light 
lands, are visibly affected with the late excessive drought; but the 
deficiency in quantity will in all jikelihood be compensated by the 
excellence of the quality. Pastures, Turnips, and after-growths of 
Rye-Grass and Clover, are the only crops that seem to have suffered 
severely from the uncommon heat and dryness of the season; and 
even these on strong soils, with the help of a few refreshing showers, 
will probably so far recover as to reach a full average. 

Excessive heat and drought appear to be over for a season. The 
present weather is cloudy, with frequent gentle showers, and moderate 
with respect to temperature. This is just the kind of weather which 
the growing crop with us requires upon the whole; though it may 
in some places. retard the Wheat and Barley harvest without at all 
improving the quality or increasing the bulk. Several fields of Bar- 
ley and one of Oats appear in the stook ; and if the season prove in 
any ordinary degree propitious for a few weeks to come, the general 
harvest will undoubtedly be the earliest, and one of the most abun- 
dant that the oldest inhabitants have ever witnessed in this district. 

Since last Report, our importations of Oats have continued fully 
equal to the consumpt, which still leaves on hand a very great 
stock of that grain. We are also obtaining free supplies of Wheat 
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from Canada ; and it is generally thought that the quantity imported 
from that country before next winter will be very great. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the magnitude of our present stocks, and 
the abundant harvest which we have reason to expect, will, in all 
probability, have the effect of keeping down the prices for at least 
six or seven months to come. 
Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
Wheat (British) 32:. to 34s. 
Canada 30s. — 3is. > per boll of 240 lib. 
Irish 27s. — 29s. 
Barley (Scotch) 30s. — 34s. per boll, Stirlingshire measures 
(Trish) 263s. — 30s. per boll of 320 lib. 
Oats (Berwick) 2is. — 22s. per boll of 264 lib. 
“ a : jan — 193.60. do. do. do. 
atmeal(Homemade)I#s. —-203.( | , ; 
(Old Irish) 13s. — 15s. \ per boll of 140 lib. 
Beans & Peas (Scotch) 22s. 6d. — 23s. 6d. } per boll, Stirlingshire 
(Foreign)22s. — 22s. Gd.f measure. 
Hay 60s. — G5s. per hundred stone. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

THE appearance of the crop in this county is not nearly -so pro- 
mising as it was some weeks ago. The seed-time was very favour- 
able,—as dry as could be wished. May was also dry, but rather a 
cold month, at least there were great frosts at night, which browned 
the leaf of the oats, and stinted them in their growth. June was 
warm, with frequent showers, and at one time we had the promise 
of a good crop of all kinds of grain. But July has been excessive- 
ly hot, with occasional frosts at night, and without almost a single 
drop of rain ; and it is now certain that fodder will be scarce, and 
the crop not a great one of any thing. Wheat is thin, but quite 
healthy ; it will probably be the best crop. If we have rain imme- 
diately, the spring crops may yet mend a good deal; but to speak 
of them by present appearances, we must report unfavourably ; in 
many places they are so whitened and burnt up, that recovery is im- 
possible. Turnips have made little progress, in dry land, for want 
of rain, but they brairded well, and are close planted ; with moist 
weather they may be a very good crop. Hay is light, owing to the 
grass-seeds having very generally failed last year; but what is of it 
has been got harvested in excellent condition. 

Cattle have sold at excellent prices ; and though, from the seve- 
rity of the drought, the markets have now become flat, prices can- 
not yet be said to have given way much. 

Very great anxiety exists about the intended alteration of the 
Corn Laws. Farmers think it hard, that, after so many years of 
distress, no sooner should there be a little improvement in their af- 
fairs, than it is forthwith announced that the Corn Laws must be al- 
tered, at a time, too, when all other classes in the country are pros- 
pering. Undoubtedly the landed interest might be protected by a 
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duty on import ; and the system would, perhaps, be preferable to the 

resent ; but the duties talked of would be no protection, or, at 
feast would not save the farmers now bound by leases from destruc- 
tion. Was it not found, when the ports were last open for oats, that 

a duty of 6s. 6d. the quarter was no bar to importation? Yet even a 
less duty has been suggested as sufficient, with the ports constantly 
open! It was said by Ministry, that letting out the bonded wheat 
at the trifling duties put upon it, would benefit the agricultural in- 
terest, by preventing a glut in the market from the opening of the 
ports. But if the ports had opened, wheat, by the present law, is 
snbject to an import duty of 17s. the quarter; and if so much was 
to be apprehended from opening the ports with a duty of 17s., how 
much better shall we be when we open them permanently with a 
duty of 20s.?—and perhaps even a duty of 20s. is not tontemplated 
—what will save us from a glut then? Clearly nothing, unless an 
abundant harvest, and the dread of the unknown change in contem- 
plation, should bring prices ruinously low, when no glut by import- 
ation may take place ; and for some time the change may even seem 
not to occasion any considerable import of foreign grain, though its 

, sure effects will be to keep the prices low for ever after. 

It has been said, the present law ought to be changed for one that 
would prevent such fluctuations on the price of corn: And we should 
think this an admirable reason, if, by any other law, the price could 
be fixed steadily at what would remunerate the British farmer (say only 
65s. the quarter). But if this steadiness is to be attained by having 
the price constantly low, we confess we cannot so much admire the 
change, though this may be its greatest recommendation with some 
people. It is absurd, however, to blame the present law for the 
fluctuations. It does not admit of prices rising to a height much ex- 
ceeding what the farmer requires on an average of years, that he 
may live; and if the price falls even to 38s. the quarter, which 
it once did, is it possible to attribute that to the law which shut out 
foreign corn? ‘ Did the present law work well, then?’ said some 
one in the House of Commons, as if the Jaw had been to blame! 
The price fell to 38s. with the ports shut against foreign corn, would 
it have fallen less, if foreign corn had been coming in under a duty? 
But it is clear, that what some people mean by a steady price, is a 
steady low price ; and their quarrel with the present law is, that it 
does not insure this. Whether this steady low price would benefit 
the other classes, we cannot tell ; one thing is clear, it would ruin 
the agriculturists.—31 st July. 

Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

- The month of May commenced with weather considerably colder 
than for the similar period of 1824, accompanied with frequent fogs. 
On the 7th a favourable change took place, but occasionally, during 
the night, a considerable degree of frost was experienced, particular- 
ly on the 13th and 19th, on which latter evening, the Oats on low 
grounds, in various quarters, were sensibly aflucted. On the 4th 
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June, the hills above Calder were whitened with snow, but thereafter 
we had uncommonly genial weather, with occasional heavy rain, un- 
til the 25th, when there was a good deal of thunder ; and from that 
day to Tuesday 2d August, we have experienced a tract of warm 
dry weather, rarely, if ever, experienced in this quarter. The lowest 
point to which the thermometer fell during this period being 41° (on 
the night of 30th June), but more generally ranging from 50° to 59°, 
and on Friday, 15th July, it even stood at 62° at midnight. The 
maximum, during the same period, was 79° on the Ist instant, and it 
was frequently as high as 74° to 76°. The effects of this weather 
upon the crops were at first very favourable, and, had rain fallen oc- 
casionally, they would have been both early and productive; but the 
drought began to show its baneful effects about the 20th July, and 
since then it is much to be dreaded that very material damage has 
been done, both to Barley and Oats, more particularly the former, 
which have in many instances been completely whitened. The late- 
sown grain will apparently have the best chance of filling ; but, upon 
the whole, the crop must turn out deficient in quantity, and, it is to 
be feared, in quality also. Straw must also be deficient, and the Hay 
has generally turned out the same. The Pasture Lands have, how- 
ever, suffered the most severely, being completely burnt up, which 
has been followed by the natural consequence,—a considerable fall 
in the price of Cattle. 

Harvest has already commenced in various quarters ; the first field 
of Barley was cut down, in the vicinity of Nairn, on the 21st July,— 
an abundant crop ; but, as already observed, the later sown fields have 
now the fairest prospect of producing bountifully, a most favourable 
change in the weather having taken place on Tuesday the 2d instant, 
on which day, and since, we have been favoured with frequent genial 
showers ; and, from the fall in the barometer from 30° 6’, on the 25th 
ult., to 29° 7’, its present height, we look forward to a continuance of 
favourable weather.—4th August. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Art the end of April, the soil was for the most part tolerably well 
saturated with moisture. A regular and moderate supply of rain in 
May, afforded sufficient moisture to the growing crops; and where 
Potatoes had not been got in in April, that operation was retarded 
by rain till the end of the first week in May. Towards the end af 
that month, showers were frequent, and the temperature was low for 
the season, consequently vegetation at that period had made little 
progress. From the 8th of June the temperature became more ele- 
vated, and rains were less frequent. The season for Turnip sowing 
was favourable in that month, and a fair braird was obtained. Hay 
cutting commenced the Jast week in June. The crop, for the most 
part, was found light on sown grasses. Natural or Meadow Grass 
was luxuriant, and by the end of June the growing crops had a most 
flattering appearance ; but that appearance has on dry Jands proved 
fallacious. July has nearly passed over with scarce any rain, a few 
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drops on the first day of the month, and a shower on St Swithin’s 
day, the 13th, being all that fell during the month, while the tem- 
perature has been unusually high, as will appear by the following 
extract. 





Number of Number of Depth of Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. . perature. 
May 20 11 2.14 49°.4 
June 21 9 2.10 55°.6 
To the 30th 
July 27 2 23 60°.8 
Depth of rain 4.47 quantity. 55°.1 Mean. 


The quarterly n:ean temperature, it will be observed, is nearly the 
same as last season. The low temperature, in the end of May and 
beginning of June, has been counterbalanced by the excessive heat 
in July. On the 27th of this month, the mercury stood at 87° in 
the shade ; an elevation which in this place it has not reached these 
twelve years before, nor during the same period have the rains in 
July been so limited. In the northern parts of the county, indeed, 
thunder showers have been frequent, and the soil has been liberally 
supplied with moisture; but in all the southern districts the drought 
has been most severe, and on light gravelly soils the crop will be 
very short, and the extreme heat, with clear sunshine, is bringing 
on a premature ripeness. The second cutting of Grass makes little 
progress. Potatoes show abundance of blossom, but want of mois-. 
ture prevents the tubers from swelling. Turnips, on hot sandy soils, 
have been completely scorched, and on all friable lands they have 
made little progress. In the early districts, pastures are completely 
* burnt up.’ 

Wheat, in the Carse of Gowrie, shows a yellow colour, and will 
be in many instances ready for the sickle by the middle of next 
month. In that district, the crop appears full. Barley, on all light 
lands, is rather short, and Oats will be very deficient in straw, and 
probably also in quality. Beans and Peas show plenty of straw, but 
do not pod freely. In the Corn and Cattle Markeis there has been 
no material alteration since our last. Lambs have sold freely; and, 
with a goud deal of higgling, fair prices for Wool have been obtain- 
ed. The shortness of the crop may affect the sale of Cattle in the 
end of autumn, and grazing, it is feared, may turn out an unprofit- 
able speculation. Labourers are regularly employed at from 10s. to 
12s. a week. Piloughmen haye received from two to three pounds 
advance on last year’s wages.—30th July. 

Ross-shire Quarterly -Report. 

Tue summer has been favourable; and this, after a good seed- 
time, has given us a prospect of an excellent crop of all kinds of 
grain. Barley, Peas, and Beans promise to be uncommonly abun- 
dant; and the only deficiency we have to complain of is in Hay on 
light soils, which is considerably under an average. If the goodness 
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of quality, however, can compensate for the deficiency of quantity, 
we tn every advantage in that particular, as it has been harvested 
and secured in the best state. The weather has varied in a mode- 
rate degree throughout the quarter from heat to cold, and been in 
general alike remote from wet and drought. The heat frequently 
has been intense from scorching sunshine, but was considerably coun- 
teracted by chilly east winds. Since the middle of this month, we 
have been threatened with drought. Of late, the nights have been 
foggy, followed during day by parching sunshine, so that want of 
rain is now obvious on the pasture ficlds; and on arid soils, early 
sown Barley is rapidly, and, it is suspected, prematurely getting 
white. Some patches of it will be ready for the sickle in eight or 
ten days, but general harvest will not commence for several weeks to 
come. The Wheat has had a good blooming season, and nothing is 
heard of disease, further than it is remarked that there are a greater 
number of blackened (not smutted) ears than usual. The season 
was favourable for preparing the fields for Turnips; a good braird 
was general ; the hoeing is well advanced, and the young plants very 
promising. Rain would certainly now be very acceptable to them ; 
and the same may be said of the Potatoe crop. 

Cattle, at the beginning of the quarter, sold well (from 8s. to 9s. 
per Dutch stone, sink), yielding much beyond common pay for win- 
tering, and prices rather advanced, till of late, when the reported 
dulness of South Country markets, and the dry weather, has caused 
a decline, but not a serious one. 

Much the greater part of the cast for the season, of Sheep from 
the Highland farms, have been sold at a great advance of price be- 
yond last year. Three year old Wedders have brought from 10s. to 
12s. per head more ; Blackfaced having sold at from 20s. to 26s..; 
Ditto Crock Ewes, 9s. to 12s.; Blackfaced Wool at 20s. per double 
stone. There are few Cheviots in Ross-shire. 

Altogether, the produce of crop 1824, and sales of Live-Stock 
in 1825, have been more beneficial to tenants in general than any 
that has occurred for the last eight or nine years. But it requires 
more than the benefit of one good year to counterbalance the effects 
of a number of unfavourable ones ; and it is to be hoped that no act 
of the Legislature, nor of proprietors to tenants, will dispel the 
pleasing prospect which farmers at present enjoy, of being able: to 
fulfil their obligations, and discourage them from bestowing that; ex- 
pense in the management of their farms and improvement of their 
stock, which is requisite to preserve the lands in a state of produc- 
tiveness ; .a circumstance fully as important in a national, as in a pri- 
vate point of view.—30th July. ' 

P. S. I open my letter to say, that after a sultry forenoon, there 
has been some thunder, and a heavy fall of rain, with, the appearance 
of more, which, should it ensue to a great extent at this critical pe- 
riod for the crops, may entirely change the prospect of this, morning 
of all our crops. 
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Tweeddale Quarterly Report. . 

Tue weather throughout the quarter has been very changeable ; 
the first three weeks in May were very promising ; heavy rains set 
in about the 20th, and upon the 26th we had a heavy fall of snow, 
and cold north-west winds prevailed till about the 8th of June. We 
had very heavy falls of rain and much thunder the two first weeks of 
July ; notwithstanding, till about the 20th of that month, we had the 
appearance of an abundant crop of every description, but since then 
the drought and heat have been so great, that all the crops upon thin 
light soils are greatly burned up; much of them will not recover, 
having become white, and the ears not filled, and the pastures are 
quite brown. When moist weather sets in, the pastures will put on 
a green covering ; but a late growth stands little eating, which may be 
severely felt on hard dry stock farms. Hay may be called an average 
crop, and it has seldom been as well got ; but upon loamy and light 
soils, the sowing of red clover may be discontinued. In many in- 
stances our Hay consists of Ryegrass and White Clover only. Rib- 
grass is rather an early plant to cut with White Clover. 

Turnips are generally well planted, and, till checked by the pre- 
sent severe drought, they were very promising. If moderate rains set 
soon in, they may still be a good crop. 

Live-Stock has hitherto brought good prices. Cheviot Wedders 
clipt from 25s. to 28s.; Top Wedder Lambs from 9s. to 11s.; Che-, 
viot Wool from 18s. to 2ls.; Black-faced Wool from 10s. to 12s. 
Although these prices are far short of what we have scen, I believe 
it would have been better for both landlord and tenant, and perhaps 
the country at large, that they had never been higher. 

Mechanics and Labourers connected with agriculture are well em- 
ployed, and at wages in proportion to the prices of provisions, and 
all seem contented and comfortable.—30th July. 





ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Within the last six months, a much less quantity of rain has fallen 
than what is usual. In the month of February we had 1.35 inches ; 
in March 0.86 ; in April 1.41; in May 1.40; in June 2.66; and in 
July 0.32, giving a total of only 8 inches in a part of the country 
where the annual average is about 36 inches. Notwithstanding this 
deficiency of rain, the various processes of aration have been carried 
on without much difficulty, and the culture of the different sorts of 
crops has been conducted under circumstances tolerably favourable. 
Indeed, since the month of January, we have had no excessive rains. 
In the month just closed rain fell in only two days, two-thirds of the 
whole quantity on St Swithin’s day, and we have had none since, 
but a continuation of remarkably hot weather, followed by an intense 
drought; from the effects of which, however, we appear to have 
suffered far less than most other parts of the kingdom. This 
may be partly attributed to the genial rains which fell towards the 
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close of the month of June; and also to the soil of the Cumberland 
plain being chiefly of a quality tolerably free, and incumbent ona 
subsoil of clay, accompanied with an easy declivity. 

The crop of Hay, speaking generally, is rather abundant in quan- 
tity, and secured in the very best order. 

Wheat promises an abundance of fine grain, and may be mostly 
fit for cutting in about a fortnight. 

On the crop of Barley and Oats we cannot speak so decidedly ; 
they certainly do not by any means promise so well as Wheat, and will 
be light in straw ; but, should the season prove favourable, we do not 
calculate upon a deficiency of grain. 

Potatoes and Turnips, until about the 27th ultimo, retained a full 
and healthy appearance, but are at present considerably affected by 
the drought, the former more particularly so. Indeed, should rain 
come in time, we think Turnips may yet be a good crop on many 
soils. 

The Pastures are all burnt up. But, fortunately, the early part 
of the season was favourable to grass, while the stock of cattle on 
hand is deficient, owing to a scarcity of them, and the high prices 
which they have brought in the markets during the last three 
months. 

Agricultural improvements throughout this county continue to 
move on at a steady and vigorous pace. Most of our large landed 
proprietors have laid aside their extravagant calculations on the re- 
turns of new modes of management, and begin to rely more on aug- 
menting their rent-rolls by the judicious investment of new capital 
in the soil, in draining, irrigation, roads, &c., and in due encourage- 
ment to their tenantry, than in ostentatious show, and a fallacious re- 

‘ liance on that scarcity of Jand which, the late Mr Ricardo endea- 
voured to persuade them, formed the main cause of the rise of rent. 
In short, they are resorting more steadily to the most honourable 
and sure mode of increasing their rentals ; namely, by improving the 
annual productiveness of the soil permanently. Among our most 
spirited investers of new capital in the soil, are W. Lawson, Esq. of 
Brayton-House; John Brown, Esq. of Tallentire-Hall; and John 
Taylor, Esq. of Wigton. The quantity of draining tiles made this 
year at Langrigg, it is expected will be triple that of last year; a 


new manufactory of them has been just commenced at Bowness, 


near the entrance of the Carlisle canal, and the original warks con- 
tinue to be prosperously carried on. We think many of our inves- 
ters of new capital in the soil do not attend sufficiently to the im- 
portance of forming good roads throughout their various farms, as 
roads, when properly made, not only effect a great saving of labour, 
but allow carting to be conducted at seasons when the processes of 
aration ought to be suspended, we mean when the land is too wet. 
Roads, where wanted, are next to draining in importance. 

The price of Wheat may be stated at 8s. 6d.a bushel ; Barley 5s. ; 
Oats 3s. 4d.; and Rye 6s. 1d. Every description of farming stock 
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has brought high prices throughout the last quarter. A rise has 
taken place at the Whitsuntide hirings, in the wages of agricultural 
servants engaged half yearly, as compared with those of last year. 
We should at present estimate the natural price of Wheat, or that 
which agrees with the expense of cultivating it, at 63s. 4d, a quar- 
ter. Upon this, price the farmer may rely. We estimate the ex- 
pense of an in-door servant at 103. per week through the year.— 
Aug. Ist. 

r Report for the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

Few summers have had such a continued series of dry and warm 
weather ; with one trifling exception, no rain having fallen for the last 
two months in this neighbourhood, which has injured the Hay on 
light soils ; but for harvesting it, there never has been a more favour- 
able season, and the crop is generally good. Wheat in some in- 
stances has suffered a little by the dry weather, by ripening it rather 
too soon. We are of opinion that this crop will be rather light, and 
expect an advance in the price. If the warm weather continues we 
expect Grain to be cut in about a fortnight, the harvest to become 
general in a month. Barley looks very well, and an abundant crop of 
good quality is fully anticipated ; the same may be said of Oats. Rye 
is seldom grown, being better adapted for the sandy soils on the sea- 
coast towards the North. The Turnip crop has suffered for want of . 
rain in the first place, and secondly, by the fly. Potatoes promise to 
be an excellent crop; and from the large extent planted, and the 
plentiful supplies in the market, the price, as may be seen in the 
annexed table, is low. 

At the fair held at Lancaster on the Gth June, for the sale of Wool 
and Cheese, the supplies were smaller than on former occasions. 

With the exception of Oats and Oatmeal no grain of any conse- 
quence is in the hands of the corn dealers. 

Fat Cattle of late have been rather scarce, in consequence of which 
the graziers have demanded good prices, which they have easily ob- 
tained. 

Mechanics and labourers are all in full employ, the latter easily 
getting from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. 

Lancaster Market. , 

s. d. 

Wheat per Win. bushe) - 9 O Beef per lib. 
Barley do. : 5 0 Mutton do. 
Oats do. - - 211 Lamb do. 
Malt do. - - 9 O Veal do. - 
Oatmeal per 240 lib, - 32 © Butter do. 18 oz. 
Rye - : - O O Eggs per dozen, - 
Cheese per cwt. of 120 lib.57 © Potatoes per measure of 
Wool per 16 lib. fine, 18 0 12 lib. - - \ 
Coarse do. : 9 

On the 2d May last, the Lancaster Agricultural Society offered a 
@ premium of three guincas to the person who should show the best 
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thorough-bred horse ; likewise a premium of three guineas to the per- 
son who should show the best horse not thorough-bred. Four entries 
were made for the thorough-bred horses, and six for the latter. 

The premium for the best thorough-bred horse was awarded to 
Mr Thomas Cartmel of Farleton, for his horse Helwith. The pre- 
mium offered for the best horse not thorough-bred was awarded to 
Robert Fletcher Bradshaw of Halton-Hall, Esq., for his horse 
Cleasby. This premium was returned to the Society to be given for 
the best foal, by any horse not thorough-bred, to be shown at the 
October mecting 1826. 

Thermometer this day at two o'clock, 83° in the shade.—28th July. 


Letter from Liverpool, 26th July. 
We beg your reference to the Current Prices of this day's Market. 


OLD. NEW. 
WHEAT, per 70 lib. 
English, White ° 9s. 4d. to 9s. Gd. “és 9s, 6d. to 10s, Gd. 
Red - 8s, —8s. 4d. one &s. 6d. — 9s. 
Scotch & Manx 9s, — 9s. 4d. ea 9s. 3d. — 9s. 10d, 
Red ‘ 8s, — 8s. 4d, ail 8s. 6d. — 9s. 
Irish, White ‘ 9s. = — 9s. 4d. saa 9. — 9s. 10d: 
Red ° 8s. — 8s. 4d. Pe 8s. 6d. — 9s. 
Foreign, White . 8s. 9d. — 9s. 6d. wae aod ale al 
Red ‘ 8s. Gd. — Qs. ada 8s, 6d. — 9s. 
BARLEY, per 60 lib. 
English . e -_—_—- = 5s, — 5s. 3d. 
Scotch ‘ ° -_—- — 4s. 6d. — 4s. 9d 
Irish . -—--— 4s. = 4s. Gd. 
Foreign ° ° . -_-_- = ese —_ — = 
MALT, per 36 quarts, 
English, Fine ° --—-— . 9s. 6d, — 10s. 
Inferior ° _-_-- = 8s, 3d. — 9s, 3d. 
RYE, per 60 lib. 
British ‘ ° —_— _ 4s, 9d. — 5s. 3d. 
Foreigh . _- — = -_—- = 
OATS, per 45 lib. 
English 3 ‘ 3. — 3s. 4d. id 33. — 3s. 4d. 
Scotch ‘ . 8s — 3s. 4d. <a 3s. —= 3s, 4d. 
Trish ‘ A é 2s, 9d. — 3s, 2d. eds 2s. 10d. — 3s. 3d. 
Foreign . A _=_—— eee --—- 
BEANS, per quarter, 
English . ° 40s, — 44s. wai 40s. — 44s. 
Scotch 4 a _- — — on 38s. — 42s, © 
Trish —  -: 38s, — 42s. 
Foreign ° _ —- — ee 
FLOUR, per 280 lib. 
English, Fine —-——_— 50s, — 57s. 
2d 4 e —-_—- — és 56s. — 42s. 
Irish, Fine “ -—_—- — 48s. — 56s, 
é : - _-_—- — : 35s, — 40s, 
American, per barrel o 5 u 
196 lib, in Bond. 25s, — Zi, ee 
OATMEAL, per 240 lib, 
ee ee hy a al 26s. — 29s, 
Scotch : . -—_—_ = ise 263. — 28s. 
Irish ” é —_—— — ove 27s, — 29s, 
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Oats. _ Beans. 
ars. | Qrs. 










172,622) 9,7 









101,126 5,479 


General Average for the Week ending 16th July. 






Barley. 


39s. 3d. 





Tue weather, for a length of time back, has continued remark- 
ably favourable for the coming crops, and now the prospect of a 
very early harvest is certain. Towards the south it is partially be- 
gun, and next week will be quite general. The Wheat is represent- 
ed a great crop from all quarters, but the very dry weather is consi- 
dered less favourable for spring Grain. Various reports this week 
mention the injurious effects already produced by the very dry wea- 
ther, particularly on Barley and Beans. The prospect of the new 
crop coming into the market so much earlier than usual, has had a 
very serious effect on most Corn-markets, notwithstanding the stocks 
of Corn are more moderate than they generally are at this season, 
even when the Old Foreign lately released from bond is taken into 
account. In addition, however, may be expected a considerable 
quantity of Wheat from Canada, some of which has arrived; but be- 
ing a mixture of several years’ preceding crops, its quality is but or- 
dinary, and some of it out of condition. 

Our market is very bare of fine fresh Wheats, for which high 
prices are still obtained ; but the middling and inferior qualities (in 
which are included the Old Foreign, &c.) ate quite neglected; but 
the probability is, they will be more inquired after, when a sufficient 
quantity of new is obtained to mix with them. Beans, Barley, and 
Oats, have been more inquired after of late, and have had each a 
trifling advance. Fresh Flour is in very good demand, and improv- 
ing in value, owing to the present great want of both wind and wa- 
ter; and this circumstance also lessens the demand for Wheat, 








American 


Do. 196 lib. 








12,334 brls. 
298 de. 
21,781 do. 





Import of Corn, Flour, 8c. into the Port of Liverpool, frem the 1st November 
1824 to the 24th July 1825, inclusive. 
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It is impossible to form an opinion of what may take place during 
the next Session of Parliament, regarding alterations in the existing 
Corn-laws. Should the harvest prove favourable throughout, it is 
probable prices will keep moderate ; therefore it is but fair to pre- 
sume no alterations will take place, unless something very unfore- 
seen happens. 


Import of Corn and Flour, &c. into Liverpool, from 23d April until 24th 
July 1825, inclusive. 





280 lib. 


Flour, 






American 





116! 27 
31] 16 
1,339} 1,549) — 


Irish - 
Coastwise 
Foreign of 
Europe. 
American; 
Canada, 
United 
States. 








73,441 11,613) 61,020 16,309 6,1 





Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

Earty in May we had a little genial showery weather, during 
which vegetation made a rapid and luxuriant progress ; but this was 
succeeded by a long continuance of cold, northerly winds, and about 
the end of the month some severe frosts ; since when, with the ex- 
ception of a few partial showers in June, the character of the wea- 
ther has been extreme drought, with a great prevalence of cold pierc- 
ing winds from the north; and when it has occasionally changed to 
the south, it has only varied from dry and cold to dry and burning 
hot weather. From the 9th to the 19th ult., the heat was excessive, 
the thermometer generally rising above 80° in the shade, and in the 
interior of the county as high as 90°. 

Wheat, except on very good dry soils, is light on the ground; on 
cold, wet soils, it will be far short of an average crop, but is expect- 
ed to be generally good in quality. Harvest will commence in the 
earliest parts of the county in a few days, but it will not become 
general before the 15th or 20th of August. Beans promise a very 
abundant crop, and are much more extensively grown than they were 
a few years ago. Peas vary a good deal, but will probably be an 
average crop. Barley and Oats, particularly the latter, have suffer- 
ed more from the drought than we ever remember to have seen them, 
and will be very far short of an average crop; and as Hay will not 
be more than half a crop, and Turnips a very deficient one, there is 
every probability that the ports must soon open for these articles, 
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After the general agitation of the Corn question subsided, the Corn 
markets advanced alittle; but the present very fine weather, with the 
foreign Wheat set free (much of which is of good quality and in good 
condition), has rather depressed the value of this article. English 
Wheat is now selling from 64s. to 72s. per quarter, and foreign from 
55s. to 66s. The drought has occasioned an advance of from 2s. 
to 4s. on Oats; and a similar, or in some places a greater, advance 
on Barley. The former are now selling from 23s. to 30s., and the 
latter from 34s. to 44s. per quarter. 

Since the late agitation of the Corn question in Parliament, we 
have heard but little on the subject in the county. Farmers are very 
sore on the subject, and dont like to probe their wounds unneces- 
sarily. But as their fate will most likely be decided in the next 
Session of Parliament, of which they are well aware, they will be 
prepared to use every possible exertion in their own defence. But 
as they know they have little to hope from the preponderance of the 
commercial interest, and the prevalence of free trade philosophy in 
the House of Commons, they will in future look with more confi- 
dence to the Upper House, whose members are both by nature and 
interest more intimately connected with the British soil, and where 
the doctrines of what is called liberal policy, have not made such in- 
roads on good sense. 

Farmers will not oppose any alteration in the Corn-laws which 
they do not think likely to depress British produce much below its 
present value; but for this purpose they will not be satisfied with a 
duty of less than 30s. per quarter on Wheat, well assured that even 
with such a duty, and present Continental prices, our present prices 
could not be maintained.—July 27th. 


No. CIV. will be published on the second Monday of November. 


Printed by J. Hutchison, 
for the Heirs of D. Willison. 


